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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Primer on Propaganda 


This is the era of propaganda. All human beings are being bombard- 
ed by it constantly. Here is a question and answer presentation of 
the nature and kinds of propaganda, and of the principles that will 
help anyone to analyze it prudently and wisely. 


D. F. Miller 


What is propaganda? 

Propaganda may be widely defined 
as any means used by a human being 
or a group of human beings to influence 
the minds and wills of other human 
beings, to the end that they may accept 
certain convictions, or join certain cru- 
sades, or use certain products, or fol- 
low a certain line of conduct. 

Should a person resist all forms of 
propaganda, determining not to be in- 
fluenced by anyone who sets out to 
influence him? 

This would be a foolish attitude to 
adopt for the simple reason that human 
beings cannot live together without 
exercising propaganda on one another. 
The man who rapturously tells his 
friends about the pleasure of playing 
golf is using propaganda, just as the 
man who urges his neighbor to join the 
crusade against cancer. To speak of the 
merits of a certain make of automobile 
that one happens to possess is propa- 
ganda in as real a sense as are the bill- 
boards, advertisements and promotional 
schemes used by the manufacturer to 
sell the same make of car. Education 
is propaganda; advice is propaganda; 
even example is often a form of propa- 
ganda. 
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Is not one’s common sense a sufficient 
safeguard against being taken in by 
false or evil propaganda? 

By “common sense” is here meant, 
no doubt, something that is possessed 
by everybody, at least something that 
everybody prides himself on possessing. 
That it is not sufficient to save one 
from being taken in by false or evil 
propaganda is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that thousands of people are 
swindled or hoodwinked by “high pres- 
sure” propaganda every day. Bad men 
know the power of propaganda as well 
as good and often use it to greater 
effectiveness. They follow the principle 
that if you say a thing often enough 
and emphatically enough, many people 
will come to believe it and to act upon 
it, even though it be untrue and evil. 
Thus it would be foolish not to try to 
learn the basic principles for exercis- 
ing judgment and caution in regard to 
the many kinds of propaganda to be > 
met with today. 

What are the chief forms of propa- 
ganda that one must be prepared to 
interpret and evaluate before being 
moved to action by them? 

It is useful to divide propaganda into 
that which comes from private indi- 








viduals and that which emanates from 
organized sources. Individuals transmit 
propaganda by conversation, _letter- 
writing, advice, urging, etc. Organized 
propaganda, to which people more com- 
monly refer when they speak of propa- 
ganda, is that which a group of people, 
organized as a society or movement, 
and backed with money and influence, 
make use of to win adherents to the 
cause they represent. They project their 
propaganda through newspapers and 
magazines, through form letters, through 
speeches and radio talks, etc. 


What kind of private propaganda 
must one be on guard against? 


Dangerous private propagandists may 
be listed under four heads: 1) Swindlers. 
These are people, who try to convince 
you that you should buy shares in the 
Brooklyn bridge, or in just discovered 
gold mines or oil wells, or that you 
should buy certain expensive articles 
from them at one-fourth their true value, 
or that you should give them large do- 
nations for a charitable cause that is 
actually non-existent. They play on 
either the innate desires of people to 
get rich quick, or on their sympathies 
for deserving causes well dramatized, 
in order to make quick and unjust 
money for themselves. To avoid being 
swindled through such propaganda, 
follow the elementary rule of always 
making an independent checkup on the 
offer or appeal made to you by a casual 
acquaintance. Never act on the spot! 
2) Quacks. These are men who utilize 
the universal human desire of health 
to sell fake remedies for disease, or 
fraudulent preservatives of health and 
strength. Check any such offer through 
a reputable physician. 3) Fanatics. 
These are people who have become ob- 
sessed with some bizarre form of reli- 
gious fervor, and who often win ad- 
herents to their unreasonable tenets by 
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the sheer force of their emotional 
frenzies. Sometimes they are even un- 
balanced in their own minds. The 
rules given below for judging any kind 
of organized religious propaganda must 
be applied to individual fanatics too. 
4) ‘sinners, who need companions and 
cooperators in their sins. Some of the 
most successful jobs of propaganda in 
the world are achieved by people seek- 
ing companions in sensuality or steal- 
ing or crimes of any kind. 

How many kinds of organized propa- 
ganda must one be prepared to meet 
and weigh? 

Organized propaganda may be divid- 
ed, according to its various objectives, 
into 1) indifferent, 2) good, 3) contro- 
versial, and 4) bad. 

What are some indifferent forms of 
propaganda? 

Propaganda may be called morally 
indifferent if it involve, in the case of 
those who are influenced by it, the 
making of no moral choice between 
good and bad. Most forms of adver- 
tising may be called indifferent propa- 
ganda in this sense; when a person is 
influenced by advertising to buy a cer- 
tain brand of coffee, or a certain kind 
of automobile, he knows that he is 
not making a decision between what is 
morally good and bad. Promotion cam- 
paigns to enlist members for civic or- 
ganizations, for fraternities, for literary 
clubs, etc., are likewise indifferent; a 
person may react to the propaganda 
according to the appeal of its object 
and the manner in which it seems to fit 
the circumstances of his life. Of course, 
propaganda about indifferent things 
may become bad if it use evil means, 
such as lying or misrepresentation, or if 
it have secret evil purposes not made 
known in the propaganda. 

What are good forms of propaganda? 

Those which exert influence upon 
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people to do something that is unques- 
tionably virtuous may be called good. 
Thus propaganda in behalf of the or- 
ganizations that are seeking to discover 
a cure for cancer, or trying to lessen 
the ravages of heart disease or infantile 
paralysis, is unquestionably good. This 
does not mean that everybody who is 
subjected to the propaganda of such 
good causes is bound to support all of 
them; it only means that they are doing 
something virtuous if they do support 
them. Similarly good is propaganda in 
behalf of feeding the starving at home 
or abroad, and propaganda in behalf of 
the elimination of graft and corruption 
from government. 

What is 
propaganda? 


This is the field in which the most 
careful attention must be given to the 
proper analysis of propaganda. There 
are two kinds of such propaganda. The 
first is that which concerns itself with 
one side of a practical proposal or issue 
on which there are good men and good 
arguments favoring the opposite side. 
A good example would be the issue of 
whether there should be some kind of 
federal assistance to and regulation of 
the practice of medicine in America. 
Both those who favor such assistance 
and those who oppose it make use of 
powerful propaganda. Because it is a 
practical question, and not a simple 
matter of principle or truth, and because 
there are good men and good argu- 
ments both for and against the pro- 
posal, no one should permit himself to 
be entirely swayed by the arguments of 
one side until he has carefully studied 
the other; and even when he adopts a 
conviction, it should be tempered and 
balanced by consideration of the argu- 
ments of the other side. There are al- 
ways two sides to questions of practical 
policy involving human factors, and no 
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amount of propaganda or self-interest 
should permit one to forget this fact. 


What is the second kind of contro- 
versial propaganda? 


It is that concerning issues which, as 
a matter of fact, are controverted by 
men, but which centers about such basic 
and elementary truths that only one 
side can be true, and with such im- 
portant and eternally necessary truths 
that an individual is bound to seek and 
embrace the one side which is true. 
Under this head would come all the 
various types of propaganda concerning 
essential religious or moral truth. For 
example, it is a matter of history and 
fact that the very existence of God is 
controverted: there are so-called atheists 
and even societies of atheists who 
broadcast propaganda designed to in- 
duce people to deny the existence of 
God. But the existence of God is so 
basic, and its acceptance by an indi- 
vidual is so important for his tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, that he must 
think the matter out for himself, read, 
study and consult, and seek to reach 
the truth, and then hold fast to it in 
the midst of barrages of propaganda to 
the contrary. Again, as a matter of fact, 
more specific religious truths are con- 
troverted: some hold that one religion 
is true, others hold that another is the 
only true one, and both propagandize 
for their view. Some hold and preach 
the view that all religions are equally 
true and good, and others that no reli- 
gion is necessary for a man who believes 
in God. Now all such topics touch on 
an elementary principle of truth, and 
one that is absolutely necessary for all 
human beings, therefore each one is 
bound to seek for the truth in these 
matters, and to apply himself with 
serious diligence until he finds that 
which is true. 


Are there any principles that a per- 








son may apply in attempting to assay 
the value of religious propaganda? 


Yes, there are three such principles, 
and everybody who is willing to think 
this matter through should be able to 
grasp them and apply them: 


1. In all questions involving funda- 
mental religion and morality, all human 
beings are capable, with the promised 
help of God, of grasping the truth, of 
distinguishing it from error, and of fol- 
lowing it. This principle is needed to 
establish self-confidence in the quest of 
religious truth. It is the opposite of the 
principle that many have foolishly 
adopted and expressed more or less in 
this way: “Because there are arguments 
and controversies about religious truth, 
we can never know just what is true.” 
It is even more opposite to the utterly 
illogical statement of some, that one 
religion is as good as another. True 
religion is based on naked, elementary, 
objective truth. The mind of every man 
is made for truth as a key is made to 
fit a lock; and it is made preeminently 
to find and adhere to religious truth 
and to distinguish this from error in a 
thousand forms. In the presence, there- 
fore, of any form of religious propa- 

‘ganda, whether it be that of atheists, 
agnostics, unitarians, Protestants or 
Catholics, a man must react by saying 
to himself: “The truth is somewhere in 
these conflicting presentations around 
me; I need it desperately; I was made 
to find it; I will find it; when found, 
I will follow it; God help me to find 
it and follow it!” 

2. Emotional reaction to religious 
propaganda must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from intellectual conviction. 
The latter must be sought as a test of 
the emotional appeal of religious propa- 
ganda, and must be followed even when 

one’s emotions run counter to it. There 

are two ways in which religious propa- 
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ganda may evoke a merely emotional 
response, without or sometimes contrary 
to intellectual conviction. One way is © 
through the power of a speaker to play 
on the emotions and to wring from 
them spontaneous expressions of agree- 
ment. The emotionally charged ad- 
dresses of Billy Sunday and similar 
revivalists used to draw hundreds of 
men and women down the “sawdust 
trail” of a tent meeting to shake hands 
with the speaker and thus affirm com- 
plete conversion. Many of them after- 
wards admitted that they hardly knew 
what they were doing and that the 
“conversion” lasted scarcely over night. 
It was a purely emotional action. An- 
other way in which the emotions some- 
times supersede intellectual conviction 
is in the form of opposition to the price 
that would have to be paid if one were 
to accept and follow what is recognized 
by the mind as the truth in religion. 
Hundreds of people have admitted such 
emotional and moral weakness, ex- 
pressing it somewhat as follows: “I can 
clearly understand that there is only 
one true religion and I know which one 
it is. But I am divorced and remarried, 
and it would be too hard for me to give 
up my present companion in order to 
accept and follow the truth.” 


3. The one supremely important test 
of all religious propaganda must always 
be this: “Can it be proved to present 
to me the clear and unmistakeable will 
of God?” No matter how beautiful or 
appealing a religious theory may be, it 
should be disregarded unless proof can 
be given that it had its origin in God’s 
authority and God’s will, as manifest 
either in His act of creation or in His 
express words to mankind. Religious 
propaganda will confuse and bewilder 
unless it be remembered that by this 
test it must be judged by the mind of 
every man. 
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What is bad propaganda? 

Bad propaganda is that which is based 
either on obvious untruths or on im- 
moral principles. Some obvious un- 
truths that men seek to spread by 
propaganda are the following: ‘There 
is no God,” (the shibboleth of the 
Atheistic Society of America); ‘“Or- 
ganized religion is a racket,” (the theme 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses); “Man is only 
a highly developed animal, without any 
such thing as a soul,” (the slogan of 
pseudo-scientists). Some immoral prin- 
ciples that are at the bottom of huge 
propaganda campaigns are: “Birth-pre- 
vention is a virtuous and _neces- 
sary practice,” (Planned Parenthood 
League); ‘“Mercy-killitig of the incur- 
able and insane is a form of charity,” 
(Euthanasia societies); ‘Negroes are 
an inferior race and must be kept in 
subjection,” (Opponents of civil rights 


for all Americans). 

If it be asked how it is possible that 
propaganda based on obvious untruths 
or clearly immoral principles can suc- 
ceed in winning any adherents at all, 
the answer may be given that there 
is no wild untruth and no vile immoral 
practice that cannot offer certain re- 
wards and gratifications to the lower 
nature of man, even to the point of 
blinding him to his high duty and des- 
tiny. It is of the essence of man’s free- 
dom that he may renounce truth and 
reject the moral law for a temporary 
gain or reward. Nothing is therefore 
more important than for serious-minded 
men and women to recognize when 
propaganda is merely offering a glitter- 
ing reward for the abjuration of res- 
ponsibility and duty, even as the devil 
offered to make Adam and Eve like 
God if they would just disobey Him. 


Worst Sellers 


Among the many investigations which have been taking place lately in 
Washington, one, under Senator Jenner of Indiana, has been concerned with 
the Government Printing Office, and according to the Pathfinder’s report, it 
has yielded rich results. The Senator has found one hundred large ware- 
houses scattered over the country filled from floor to ceiling with pamphlets, 
directives and publicity handouts which, apparently, the government cannot 
sell or even give away. Some of the titles of these pamphlets, as unearthed 
by the investigating committee, afford a clue as to why there is no great 
demand for them on the part of the public. Here are a few samples: 

Directions for Poisoning Thirteen-Striped Ground Squirrels 


Control of Vagrant Cats 


Habits and Economic Status of the Bang-tailed Pigeon 


Recipes for Cooking Muskrat 


How to Control an Obstinate Skunk 


The Sponge Industry in Turkey 


The Sex, Shape and Weight Genes in Watermelons 


The Fleas of North America 


The Fish and Wildlife Service alone has printed 500,000 looklets on a wide 


variety of subjects. 
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Three Minute Justruction 


Intelligent Religion 

What part does the intellect play in religion? There are some 
who think that faith excludes the action of the intellect, and that 
a Christian should not look for logical reasons to support his 
belief. The opposite is true. No man’s religion is solid unless his 
very faith is rooted in reason, and unless he seek and find an 
answer to any doubts or difficulties that arise in his mind. There 
are three proper ways of using one’s mind in the service of religion: 

1. By asking questions. Just as sick people ask doctors how to get well, 
and wronged people ask lawyers to help them regain their rights, so 
those who are troubled or doubtful about religion should ask for en- 
lightenment from experts in that field. Many a person has gone through 
life with very foolish doubts about religious truths only because he was 
too proud to ask someone trained in these matters for answers to his 
doubts. Humble enough to ask experts for advice about business, law, 
finance, health, etc., they avoid those who could instruct them in religious 
matters. 

2. By listening to sermons and religious lectures. The Bible says that 
“faith cometh by hearing.” The context of that statement shows that it 
means listening to the authorized and trained spokesmen of religion. Peo- 
ple who avoid sermons in church, or lectures by trained expounders of 
Christianity, and yet listen to the idle remarks about religion made by 
people who have no more training or authority to speak on such matters 
than themselves, have no one to blame for their doubts but themselves. 

3. By reading. Somewhere, in a form adapted to any sort of education or 
training, there are books, pamphlets and publications that deal with every 
conceivable doubt and confusion about religious truths. A man with 
doubts who does not look for reading matter that can clear them up is 
not applying his intellect, as God intended, to the most serious business 
of life. Some people read avidly anything written by doubters and dis- 
believers, but never a line by those who are intelligently certain in their 
faith. They are unreasonable and foolish. 

Man is man because he has an intellect. Religion is proper to 
man because it is based on intellectual convictions. Intellectual 
convictions can be based only on information, instruction, evidence 
and reasoning. Asking questions, listening to sermons, and reading, 
provide the matter for such convictions. 
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Bible Oddities 


No book in the world’s history has been more frequently reproduced, 
and none has had stranger things done with it and to it. 


R. J]. Weninger 


WOMEN FAINT. Men snore. Chil- 
dren howl. Yet the marathon goes on. 
Although some called it a_prayer- 
meeting, marathon is the only title 
that fits. There were a few preliminary 
prayers and hymns, then a congrega- 
tional, non-stop performance of read- 
ing the New Testament, aloud and in 
unison from beginning to end. It hap- 
pened in 1937, the year of marathons, 
in a Methodist Church in Pennsylvania. 
This eighteen hour service is typical 
of the extreme uses to which God’s 
- Book has been put. 

For centuries the Bible has been the 
piece of literature. Literally cords of 
Bibles have been printed. Stimpson 
puts the number at “more than a bil- 
lion.” Nearly every home and _ hotel 
room has a copy. Thousands are given 
annually as gifts. It is a book about 
which many will argue, but which few 
will read from beginning to end. A 
book whose history and use accord 
many interesting and humorous facts. 
Few people realize the influence the 
Bible exerts, even over and above that 
of its theological content. 

Who hasn’t used Biblical quotations 
in expressive slang or telling descrip- 
tions? Not many have failed to quote 
the golden rule: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 
It is contained in St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, the first book of the New Testa- 
ment. “The handwriting on the wall’ 
is from Daniel. Job, the patient man, 
coined the descriptive cliche: “Escaped 
with the skin of his teeth.” That man 
from Missouri is labeled a “doubting 
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Thomas” because of Our Lord’s doubt- 
ing disciple. Teddy Roosevelt popu- 
larized the term ‘“‘Ananias” for a con- 
firmed liar. This prevaricator’s deed is 
related in The Acts. Even today cab- 
bies are called “Jehu,” with reference 
to the Biblical character known as a 
reckless driver. 

Then, too, we have the term “neck- 
verse”, which originated in England 
and is commonly found in English 
literature. The term owes its origin to 
William Rufus, the second of the 
Norman kings of England, and _ his 
ordinance (1087) known as “benefit of 
clergy.”’ According to this ordinance, a 
condemned prisoner, on proving his 
ability to read, was spared the death 
penalty. A magistrate might open a 
Bible anywhere and test him. However, 
it was the common practice to give 
some particular verse. At Newgate the 
“neck-verse” was verse one of Psalm 
50: “Have mercy on me, O God, ac- 
cording to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies blot out my iniquity.” If the 
judge said: “Legit ut clericus” (“He 
read like one of the clergy’’), the of- 
fender was only burned in the hand 
and thereby spared his neck. An Ameri- 
can use of this privilege took place 
in 1770. British soldiers convicted of 
manslaughter for firing on the mob in 
“the Boston massacre” were permitted 
to plead benefit of clergy and were 
let off with their necks intact. 

Holy Writ’s place in modern life can 
never be fully appreciated by any one 
man. Its influence is definitely felt in 
our law, finance, literature, medicine; 








even modern solutions to such an un- 
likely and unlovely problem as that of 
sewage disposal have had the aid of 
the Bible. Can one imagine the feat 
of bringing a horde of escaped slaves 
across a wilderness without losing them 
through dysentery, typhoid fever or 
hook-worm, if there were no simple 
but powerfully effective system of sew- 
age disposal? Moses’ regulations did 
just that for the chosen people and 
our complicated disposal plants are an 
outgrowth of his work. 


Babson, author of the famous Bab- 
son Chart, has publicly admitted that 
he got the idea for a chart showing 
that the areas of financial inflation 
precede those of depression and are of 
equal size and density, from the Old 
Testament Joseph. Just as Joseph was 
promoted in the public service until 
he was second only to the king of 
Egypt, so too, Babson used the system 
to make a fortune. 


Authors and even Hollywood have 
used texts for their titles. “Keys of 
the Kingdom” is an excellent example. 
Others: ‘““How Green Was My Valley,” 
“Valley of Decision,” “Little Foxes,” 
“King of Kings,” “Power and Glory,” 
“Fishers of Men.” 

Ever since God’s Word was written 
down, it has proved to be zealously 
sought by the people. Our own Con- 
tinental Congress, impressed with the 
scarcity of Bibles, passed a resolution 
in 1777 calling for the printing of 
20,000 copies. However, it forgot to 
pass funds to help the idea along. 

Even traveling salesmen are zealous 
spreaders of the good word of the 
Bible. In 1899 three of them organized 
the Gideon Society. It still exists. The 
name is derived from Gideon, one of 
the judges of Israel whose history is 
related in chapters six and seven of 
the Book of Judges. He was a man who 
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did exactly what God told him to do, 
irrespective of his own judgment as to 
methods and results. A pitcher with a 
lamp inside was selected as the society’s 
emblem because it was with these that 
their hero won the great Battle of 
Midian. It is the Gideon Society that 
provides the copies of the Bible that 
you usually see in hotel rooms. 


Translations of the Bible have al- 
ways been abundant. Today the Scrip- 
tures are extant in full versions, from 
the first verse of Genesis to the end of 
the Apocalypse, in at least 180 lan- 
guages. But altogether the number of 
languages and dialects in which we have 
the Bible, either in whole or substantial 
part, is in the neighborhood of 1200. 
Estimates claim that the book is in the 
hands of a billion possible readers. 


English masters first essayed the 
translation work as early as the six 
hundreds. Assuming a poetical form, 
finished products amounted to a para- 
phrase. According to the testimony of 
St. Venerable Bede, Caedmon “sang of 
creation of the world and the origin of 
man and ... of many other stories of 
Holy Writ” in that century. Incident- 
ally, when the Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury took the oath of Enthrone- 
ment in 1945, he used a Bible brought 
to England about that time. Pope St. 
Gregory gave it to St. Augustine as an 
aid to England’s conversion to Cath- 
olicism. 

Before the year 800 there were num- 
erous partial translations available to 
the people of England. St. Venerable 
Bede, Caedmon, St. Aldhelm, Egbert, 
St. Guthlac, all did parts into Saxon, 
then the language of the people. Dur- 
ing these times the production of a 
single Bible was a gigantic task. Its 
material was not paper, which remain- 
ed undiscovered until the thirteenth 
century, but parchment and vellum. 
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One authority, Buckingham, calculated 
that 427 skins of parchment were 
needed for a complete copy. The work, 
done by hand, represented the life-long 
labor of a monk. Estimates of the cost 
of production for a single Bible dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, run to at least 
$1,090. That is why the public Bibles 
were chained. The Church wanted her 
people to read God’s Word, but knew 
that they were subject to temptations 
of theft, just as people of a later age 
are. Nevertheless, she managed to have 
more than 400 editions of Scripture 
and its parts published by these 
methods. 


Naturally the discovery of printing 
changed methods of circulating the 
Bible very considerably. Gutenburg 
gave his invention to the world in 1438. 
Within fifty years the Bible ran 
' through a total of 134 editions in nearly 
every European language. The Church 
had (before Luther) supervised and 
approved the publication of 156 edi- 
tions in Latin, 62 in Hebrew, 22 in 
Greek, 20 in Italian, 26 in French, 19 
in Flemish, 2 in Spanish, 6 in Bohemian, 
1 in Russian, and 30 in German. 


Gutenburg’s editions are valuable. 
In August of 1948, a copy of the 
Gutenburg Bible printed in German, 
was moved under armed guard and in 
an armored car from the New York 
Public Library at 50th Ave. and 42nd 
St. to the Golden Anniversary Exposi- 
tion at Grand Central Palace. It car- 
ried $500,000.00 worth of insurance. 
James Lenox, one of the founders of 
the New York Public Library, had 
paid $2,600.00 for the book a hundred 
years before. Another copy of this 
Bible, one of the vellum edition, is a 
three volume affair and preserved in 
the Library of Congress. Known as “the 
choicest book in Christendom,” it is 
appraised at $1,000,000.00. The value 
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of these books to a Catholic, over and 
above their value as antiques, is due 
to the fact that they are effective 
answers to the charge that before 
Luther there were no vernacular Bibles. 
They were printed in 1456. Luther 
was born in 1483. 


Modern times have not seen the 
end of the Bible’s popularity. The 
longest telegraphic message that had 
ever gone over the wires up to that time 
was sent from New York to Chicago, 
May 20, 1881. Its one hundred and 
eighty thousand words were addressed 
to The Chicago Times. The Tribune 
had a message almost as long. The fol- 
lowing morning both papers printed the 
four Gospels complete, with the book 
of the Acts. St. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans was also carried by The Times. 
The next day they printed the rest of 
the New Testament from copies sent by 
mail. This was one of the greatest 
journalistic achievements of all time. 
The typesetting machine was not yet 
in use. The Tribune employed ninety- 
two compositors and five correctors, 
and completed the work of taking, 
transcribing, correcting, and setting up 
the text in twelve hours. 


On the same day this much anticipat- 
ed revised version of the New Testa- 
ment was put on sale simultaneously 
in New York and London. In New 
York 33,000 copies were sold locally 
and at retail in twenty-four hours. Two 
million copies were sold in Oxford and 
Cambridge before the edition was off 
the press. In the United States, from 
May 20 until the end of the year 1881, 
thirty huge editions, mounting into 
millions of copies, were sold. Nothing 
comparable has ever occurred in pub- 
lishing history. 

Of course the printing industry has 
given us other oddities in the Biblical 
field. A London museum has a copy of 
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the New Testament that is the size of 
a postage stamp, and a complete Bible 
—over 1000 pages—two inches by one 
and one half inches. 


Mr. Robert Stephen, a pious printer, 
believed that if the printed page were 
nicely divided into chapters and verses, 
God’s Word would be more readable. 
So in 1551 he published his edition, 
the first to carry these divisions 
throughout the Bible. The story is told 
that Mr. Stephens made the markings 
while riding his horse to and from 
work and that occasionally his horse 
stumbled, making his pencil slip. That 
is why his work is far from perfect. 
But his job is remarkably satisfactory 
and shall probably never be discarded. 


Many editions have curiosities and 
even glaring mistakes. In 1560 a Bible, 
now called the “Breeches Bible” was 
given to the public. Perhaps the trans- 
lator was a prude, or maybe a tailor, 
but his rendition read that Adam and 
Eve “sewed figge tree leaves together 
and made themselves breeches.” The 
Catholic Douay and the authorized ver- 
sion somewhat less crudely but still a 
little strangely changed this picturesque 
attire to “aprons.” This same edition 
also carried an error which gave the 
politicians great hope. Due to a printer’s 
mistake, the eighth beatitude appeared: 
“Blessed are the place-markers, for 
they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

Very popular among the libertines 
of the seventeenth century were the so 
called “wicked Bibles.” In one, by 
Robert Barker and Martin Lucas, the 
‘not’ was omitted in the sixth com- 
mandment. That omission proved cost- 
ly. We are told that a certain Dr. 
Usher became so incensed at the error 
that he caused the publishers to be 
fined to the amount of approximately 
£2500. Another of the Bibles did vio- 
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lence to St. Paul’s doctrine. In Romans, 
6/13, it read: “Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of righteous- 
ness (instead of unrighteousness) unto 
sin.” And again in I Corinthians, 6/9, 
it had much the same erroneous doc- 
trine: “Know ye not that the unright- 
eous shall inherit the kingdom of God?” 


The “Devil’s Bible” is a title also 
given to a rare edition which turned 
up in Stockholm about the time of the 
Thirty Years War. Beautifully hand- 
written on 300 asses’ skins, it gives us 
a true rarity. Legend has it that a bad 
monk wrote it in compliance with the 
terms of a contract he had made with 
Satan. 


Perhaps the most outstanding of the 
curious Bibles is that of a Rev. Edward 
Harwood. This eighteenth century 
divine dissapproved of the “bald and 
barbarous language of the old vulgar 
version.” He wanted to give “the culti- 
vated and improved minds” a transla- 
tion that had the elegance of modern 
English. According to him, St. Peter, 
a rough and ready, ignorant fisherman, 
said at the transfiguration: “Oh, sir! 
what a delectable residence we might 
fix here!” St. Paul rose to the stand- 
ard of Bristolian respectability by hav- 
ing a “portmanteau” conferred upon 
him instead of a mere cloak. If it 
were not for the speaker, one would 
laugh heartily at the change of those 
virile words, “Because you are luke- 
warm, I will begin to vomit you out of 
my mouth,” into: “Since, therefore, 
you are now in a state of lukewarm- 
ness, a disagreeable medium between 
the two extremes, I will, in no long 
time, eject you from my heart with 
fastidious contempt.” 

An eager beaver, Dr. Horne by name, 
stated that he tabulated the following 
statistical information in the authoriz- 
ed version (King James edition): there 
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are 66 books; 1,189 chapters; 31,173 
verses; 773,746 words, 3,566,480 let- 
ters. The task occupied better than 
three years of his life. 

But the good gentleman’s arithmetic 
does not stand unchallenged. Some re- 
ligious enthusiast, whose religion did 
not keep him out of prison, spent sev- 
eral years of his incarceration keeping 
his conscience quiet by means of the 
Bible. That, of course, is not unusual. 
But he did it by tabulating the follow- 
ing: books, 66; chapters, 1,189; 
verses, 33,173; words, 773,692; and 
letters, 3,586,489. 

With all the misapplied industry of 
these two noble “theologians” we are 
yet without a definite answer to the 
burning question: “How many letters 
are there in the Bible?” However, our 
prison inmate found time to exploit 
- his Bible for this additional informa- 
tion: the word “and” occurs 46,227 
times; the word “Lord” 1855 times, 
“girl” but once. The middle line of 
the entire Bible is II Chronicles, 4/16. 
(In the Catholic versions Chronicles 
is called Paralipomenon.) The twenty- 
first verse of the seventh chapter of 
Esdras contains all the letters in the 
alphabet, except the letter “j”. The 
shortest verse is the thirty-fifth verse 
of the eleventh chapter of St. John: 
“Jesus wept”. There are no words of 
more than six syllables. 


Damage done to the Scriptures by 
the school pupil is proverbial. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the humorous ex- 
planations and answers received to 
Biblical questions. King David was 
killed by Uriah Heep, the husband of 
the Queen of Sheba. (Not even Dickens 
would like that.) Lot’s wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt because she turned 
around to look at Solomon Gommorrah. 
Thomas Cranmer was a college student 
who translated the Old Testament into 
the new one. 

One lad proposed as the meaning of 
the text, “and Job rent his clothing 
and put on sackcloth and ashes,” that 
“as long as Job wore sackcloth and 
ashes, he didn’t need his clothes so he 
made a little money on the side. by 
renting them out.” A distraught parent 
claimed that the greatest miracle re- 
lated in the Bible took place when 
Joshua told his son to stand still and 
the boy obeyed. 

And so this Book is used and abused. 
No end of odd, interesting, humorous, 
surprising, unusual facts fills its his- 
tory as “The greatest Book ever pen- 
ned.” Lest sight of its true purpose be 
lost, ponder these words of St. Paul: 

“All Scripture is inspired by God and 
useful for teaching, for reproving, for cor- 
recting, for instructing in justice; that 
the man of God may be perfect, equipped 

for every good work.” II Tim. 3/16. 


Money’s Worth 
“They certainly ought to do something about those rickety old pews,” 
the good mother said, on coming home from church. “It’s bad enough to 
sit through a dry old sermon, without being tortured in the meantime.” 
“But mama,” said her innocent little six-year-old daughter, “What do 


you expect for a nickel?” 


Hope Comes High 


An enterprising London undertaker is said to have advertised his talents 


and graded them as follows: 


Fer composing the features of the deceased—£1 
For giving the features a look of quiet resignation—£2 
For giving the deceased an appearance of Christian hope—£5 

















Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: I am 27 years old and have been going with the same man for 
four years. He has never done any serious talking about our getting mar- 
ried, and yet he resents it very much if I even think of going out with 
anybody but himself. He leaves me with the impression that some day he 
will talk about marriage but at the same time that that day will not be for 
a long time. I do not see any serious obstacles to his settling down, but am 
at a loss to know whether I should wait for him to get good and ready to 
speak about marriage or give him up. Can you advise me? 


Solution: This is far too common a problem in the world today, even 
among Catholics. Let me tell you frankly a hidden factor that is often 


present in the problem, though it would be very wrong to assume that this 
factor is present in yours. 


Very often experience proves that dilly-dallying with the idea of mar- 
riage on the part of a man is due to the fact that he has managed to induce 
a girl-friend into a more or less continuous habit of sin, with the effect that 
he is sinfully living as if he were married and yet retaining his independence 
and freedom from lasting responsibilty. As time goes on, he becomes more 
and more enamored with his state, entirely content to indulge in forbidden 
privileges and to put off any serious idea of marriage. This, of course, repre- 
sents the acme of selfishness and evil, but all sin is selfishness, and selfish- 
ness grows incredibly with frequently repeated sins. 

Apart from this angle, which always demands as a first and elementary 
condition of solving the problem the complete renunciation of sin on the 
part of the girl, there may be obstacles to marriage in the mind of the man 
that must be overcome. He may think he has not enough money, or that 
he has not a good enough job, or that he owes it to his parents not to leave 
them for a long time to come. A girl has a right, after going with a man 
for even less than four years, to draw such objections out into the open and 
to insist on their being discussed freely. She is in a good position if she finds 
her friend jealous of her companionship, and should use any expressions of 
this as an occasion for discussing the future. If he refuses to be definite about 
plans for the future, the odds are that he won’t ever want to get married. 
In that case it would be good to drop him. 





























A Tasty Dish of Poison 


There are those who make a lucrative thing of insulting the average 
man’s intelligence. It is time that the average man show some 


resentment. 


L. G. Miller 


IF YOU are seeking Mr. John Jones, 
the average American citizen, on an 
average Sunday in the early afternoon, 
it is a pretty safe bet that you will 
find him in his own home, ensconced 
in his easy chair, shirt-sleeved, unshod, 
and replete with his Sunday dinner, 
and around him, in growing confusion, 
the scattered pages of the Sunday 
paper. And the chances are that, hav- 
ing already glanced over the sport 
pages, he will be deeply immersed in 
. the pages of the Sunday Supplement, 
reading about the Strange Loves of 
Cleopatra, or the Fiendish Murder of 
the Red-headed Dowager, complete 
with illustrations. 

Such at least is the claim of Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst for his American 
Weekly, modestly proclaimed on its 
title page as being “the Nation’s Read- 
ing Habit,” and as having “the greatest 
circulation in the world.” In 1947 the 
American Weekly actually reached the 
nine million mark in circulation. Where- 
ever the journalistic flag of the Hearst 
empire is flown, which means in almost 
every large city of the nation, Mr. 
Hearst’s pride and joy can be found, 
neatly buttressed by the sections of his 
paper dealing with vivisection and 
pacifism. 

It has become almost a byword that 
the Sunday Supplement is a repository 
for the sensational and the bizarre; 
the obvious truth that escapes the 
casual reader is that this is the result 
of calculated policy. In fact, there is 
enough dynamite in the editorial policy 
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behind the American Weekly to blast 
the lethargic Sunday reader, that 
respectable middle-class American who 
leans heavily to conservatism in all 
departments of life, right out of his 
arm-chair and up to the ceiling of his 
comfortably furnished front room. 

No idle and unprovable statement 
is this, as will be shown directly. The 
first editor of the American Weekly 
was a man named Morrill Goddard. He 
held his responsible position, and dis- 
charged it to the eminent satisfaction 
of Mr. Hearst, from 1896 to 1937, and 
towards the end of his long career he 
published a series of addresses entitled 
“What Interests People and Why,” in 
which he very frankly set forth the 
articles of his creed. After declaring 
that “the American Weekly is pro- 
fessedly sensational, since that is the 
only way to hold on to such a large 
audience,” he enumerates a number of 
principles which governed his editorial 
policy throughout the years. Mr. God- 
dard’s lengthening shadow still hovers 
over his successor, and therefore it 
might prove interesting, dear reader, 
to take a quick look at some of his 
principles, and judge what manner of 
man he was, and what complexion he 
strove to give to his life work. 

“In sex,” stated Mr. Goddard, “we 
find the most impelling of all the emo- 
tional instincts of man. Can the edi- 
tor of the most widely read publica- 
tion in the world afford to ignore sex in 
his bill of fare? My answer is No!” 

Now properly understood, of course, 








there is good sound reasoning behind 
that principle. Newspapers cannot 
entirely ignore sex because their job 
is to report on matters of public in- 
terest. What is at stake here is a 
matter of emphasis. How are happen- 
ings related to sex to be treated by a 
newspaper? We have before, us several 
recent issues of the American Weekly, 
and a quick glance at their contents 
would seem to indicate a rather prurient 
preoccupation with the subject. Ac- 
counts of marital infidelity, of famous 
prostitutes, of ever-budding “romance”, 
abound, all of them handled with a 
certain coyness which carefully pre- 
cludes obscenity; all of them skating 
over the surface of the subject with 
more than an occasional glance through 
the ice into the murky depths below. 


Here is the story of Marie Duplessis, 
famous French beauty, and her succes- 
sion of amorous conquests. Turn the 
page and you come to the account of 
Mrs. Wilma Hatch Lee, an “attractive 
wife” who chose to cast off her jealous 
husband and “remain with her aged 
employer” in order to bring romance 
into the wealthy old man’s declining 
years, and incidentally to gain a prom- 
inent place in his will. May Yohe, cele- 
brated actress of bygone days, is next 
in the gallery, with many choice de- 
tails of how she was wooed and won 
by four successive husbands. “The 
Discontented Diplomat” tells how 
“from Babyhood the Englishman Had 
Been Groomed for a Diplomatic Career 
—Now For The First Time His Ro- 
mantic Decision Has Put Him On His 
Own.” “Nausicaa’s Romantic Dream” 
comes next, one of a series playing up 
the amorous angles of Ulysses’ Odyssey 
from Troy to his native land; another 
issue describes how “Calypso Sings To 
Ulysses,” and old Homer, who first 
immortalized these happenings in the 
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Odyssey, must be twirling in his grave 
at this incredibly cheap prostitution 
of the masterpiece of his imagination. 


“Doubting Tommy’s Search For 
Love” is a description of how “Three 
Times Romance Tricked the Wealthy 
Playboy But He’s Still Hoping To Find 
a Foolproof Formula For The Perfect 
Wife.” Helene Costello, of the famous 
theatrical family, tells all in her ac- 
count of how she met, married and 
divorced four successive mates. 


These are just a few samples; in two 
issues of the American, we counted no 
fewer than twelve articles entirely con- 
cerned with “romance”, in the curious 
American Weekly sense of the word 
which takes it to mean that fidelity has 
no place in the dictionary of love. 

Just as, in Mr. Goddard’s opinion, a 
good editor should devote much of his 
space to articles dealing with aberra- 
tions of sex, so also he should not over- 
look the sensational in the field of 
crime. “You will find a crime story in 
every issue,” was what he boasted of 
in the American Weekly; and as far as 
can be ascertained, his policy is being 
strictly carried out by his successor. 
You need only look at the titles of 
these stories to estimate the wholesome 
value of their contents. “The Case of 
the Mother-in-Law’s Nightmare” is 
succeeded in the next issue by “The 
Case of the Missing Girl Reporter,” 
and generally the sex angle is played up 
in these articles by way of sensational- 
izing what seems already sufficiently 
sensational. The editor, of course, seeks 
to convey the impression that he is a 
peace-loving citizen; he figuratively 
throws up his hands in horror at such 
goings-on; occasionally he even prints 
a sober little piece like “Boys, Guns 
and Tragedies”, piously admonishing 
parents to keep their firearms away 
from the children. But let a good reek- 
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ing, sadistic crime story come along, 
and the same editor licks his lips ap- 
preciatively. That’s the stuff for the 
troops. That’s what will push up the 
circulation of the American Weekly. 
He’s all for it. 


Still on the subject of the prin- 
ciples underlying his editorial policy, 
Mr. Goddard had some very interesting 
things to say in regard to religion. 
“Modern religion,’ he declared, “is 
largely a survival of primitive man’s 
superstitions.” He was, indeed, under 
the rather naive impression that science 
had eliminated the need of religion. 
This view was very current fifty years 
ago, when incense was being offered 
before the great god Science as being 
the final repository of the answers to 
all human questionings. Mr. Goddard 
was a typical child of his age, cling- 
-ing to his views with a curious loyalty 
even to the end of his life when many 
of those same views had already be- 
come openly discredited. 


“The catalogue of the modern 
miracles is endless,” he went on, “and 
some of them outmatch the miracles of 
the Saviour. While he cured ten lepers, 
modern science stands ready to cure 
every leper.” Then, in all seriousness, 
he goes on to say that Science can 
match every miraculous deed of Christ, 
even to the raising of the dead. 

Now of course a statement like that 
is not only blasphemous, it is pure and 
unadulterated hokum. But this, by his 
own admission, was a principle govern- 
ing his editorial policy; this is what 
he handed down to his successor; this 
is one of the chief ingredients in the 
subject matter of the innocent little 
Supplement which clutters up the floor 
of your front room on Sunday morning. 

Not that Mr. Goddard was prepar- 
ed to ignore the religious angle in his 
publication. To him religion may have 
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been only a “survival of primitive super- 
stitions”; to him Christ may have been 
a fraud and a fake, but still he could 
boast: “The American Weekly prob- 
ably prints more bible stories in a year 
than all other non-sectarian magazines 
put together”. Why did he act thus, as 
a self-professed scorner of the super- 
natural? You answer that one. Mr. 
Goddard may have had his private prin- 
ciples, but to us it seems that they 
bent rather easily when circulation was 
at stake. 


Paging through the issues of the 
American Weekly that we have before 
us, we find an occasional fillip on rel- 
ligion sandwiched between torrid ro- 
mantic accounts and sensational crime 
stories. “Little Sister of the Para- 
troopers” tells the story of Sister Mary 
Chantal, a Belgian heroine of the last 
war. There is—there would have to be 
—an illustration showing the good nun 
crawling along the battlefield, dodging 
bombs while flaming planes fall all 
around her, and it looks for all the 
world like a scene out of a Hollywood 
thriller, with Dorothy Lamour in the 
leading role. A series of illustrations 
of the early California missions is ac- 
companied by a running account of the 
work of Junipero Serra and his co- 
workers, and these, to give the devil 
his due, are in very good taste. 


But perhaps the most ambitious pro- 
ject on the subject of religion in recent 
months has been the series of articles 
entitled “My Faith” and written by 
men who have scaled the heights of 
fame in one department or another. 
These articles are said to have aroused 
considerable interest; and a number of 
ministers wrote enthusiastic letters, 
which did not in the least hurt circula- 
tion of the American. But what did the 
articles really have to say? Perhaps 
their tone can best be gauged by this 
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quotation from a piece authored by 
Doctor Robert M. Maclver, sociologist 
of Columbia University: 


“My religion has no answer to many 
of my questions. It does not tell me 
what immortality means, as imputed 
to personal existence, what it could 
mean, or whether it has any meaning. 
It tells me that only what has been 
from the first is immortal, but what 
was first and in what manner of being 
is beyond our grasp . . . Religion is the 
quest of the universal, bringing the in- 
dividual the uplifting sense of a great 
communion . . . What we have in com- 
mon with all, what we share and do 
not diminish by sharing, the common 
pulse, the common life, the common 
destiny, holds what is richest and deep- 
est in ourselves, and in the sympathetic 
understanding of it lies first whatever 
of divinity we can attain.” 


Read that quotation very closely, 
dear reader. Is there anything in it 
with which you can come to grips? 
Does it sound to you only like so many 
words? This nebula, this fog, this 
watered down creed which doesn’t even 
admit of a knowable, personal God, is 
what the American Weekly proudly 
presents as a genuine sample of reli- 
gious faith! Mr. Goddard, if he were 
living, would be proud of the man 
who has succeeded him in the editorial 
chair. 

In some respects the principles 
enunciated by the original editor of the 
American have been considerably muted 
down. Take the matter of evolution, 
for instance. Not so many years ago 
there would be an article in every issue 
on the subject, describing how the 
“Missing Link” had finally been found, 
with illustrations of how man looked in 
the various stages of his progress from 
tree to trailer camp. Mr. Goddard held 
very strong views on evolution. This 
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is what he had to say: 

“Science can prove in a number of 
ways that modern man has travelled 
the road of evolution . . . at one time 
along the road from shark to man our 
ancestors were primitive apes living in 
the trees.” “All intelligent persons who 
have any considerable scientific knowl- 
edge agree with the theory of evolu- 
tion.” 


Well, evolution isn’t so fashionable 
these days, and more than a few in- 
telligent scientists even outside the 
Catholic Church have grave doubts 
about many aspects of the theory. So 
it must have been decided to let the 
matter rest for a time. 

As you might expect of a man of 
Mr. Goddard’s mental calibre, he also 
had defintie views favoring euthanasia 
and a weird species of enforced birth 
control: “The next logical step, and a 
truly merciful one, is to keep the 
vicious and unfortunate from entering 
the world at all.” “Motherhood in 
many instances is a wrong against 
society. There are 25 undesirable 
babies in every 100 born.” No com- 
ment is necessary on such fantastic 
declarations, but one would like to in- 
quire of the present editor what his 
views are on the subject. We would be 
willing to make a small wager that, 
backed up by the circulation depart- 
ment, he wouldn’t commit himself. 

So there you have a bird’s-eye 
view of the American Weekly, on the 
basis of the editor’s professed phil- 
osphy of life. Do you think it is a good 
paper for your children to read? Do 
you regard it as worthwhile for your- 
self? If you don’t, you can perform 
a bit of service to society by letting 
Mr. Hearst know about your senti- 
ments, or better still, by choosing some 
paper outside Mr. Hearst’s chain for 
your Sunday morning reading. 














For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: My husband, who is not a Catholic, ridicules me for any ex- 
ternal practice of religion, such as prayers before and after meals, going 
to Mass and confession, wearing medals, etc. Is it wrong for me to hide my 
religious practices from him in order to prevent such ridicule? Would I be 
permitted to stay away from Mass on Sunday for that reason? 


Solution: There are two different principles involved in your question, 
and it is understandable that your mind should be somewhat confused. On 
the one hand, there is the principle that we should not needlessly invite or 
occasion ridicule of religion; but on the other hand, there is the principle 
that we must fulfill the important duties that we owe to God at the cost of 
sacrifice and often even in the face of ridicule. 

For yourself, you will sufficiently apply the first of these two principles, 
if you merely guard against giving unnecessary occasions for your husband’s 
ridicule of religion. You should not ostentatiously parade your religious 
practices before him; you should not intensify his ridicule by anger and im- 
patient argument against it; and you must remember that the most cogent 
arguments against ridicule of religion are the practices of virtue that reli- 
gion teaches you: forbearance, forgiveness, patience, humility, self-sacri- 
fice, kindness. It is no good to argue against ridicule if your life does not 
make you more and more worthy of admiration and love. 

The second principle takes precedence over the first in regard to the im- 
portant duties of religion. You certainly should not give up Mass and the 
sacraments merely because of ridicule, though you may use any prudent 
means to keep your attendance away from your husband’s attention. Similarly 
with prayer; you must pray even more than an ordinary wife because of 
your mixed marriage and its problem, though you need not and should not 
exasperate your husband by frequent and showy displays. But if you permit 
mere ridicule to hinder the fulfillment of the serious tasks of your religion, 
you will be unworthy of the ridiculed Christ, you will soon compromise your 
conscience in other ways, and you will lose your religion. 




















What do Dreams Meanr 


This analysis of Freud’s teaching on dreams, and the practical points 
made at the end of the article, should be read by everybody who 
has ever wondered about the value of psychoanalysis or worried 


about dreams. 


Hugh J]. O’Connell 


THE QUESTION: “Do dreams have 
a meaning?” involves in reality two 
separate problems: 1) Can dreams have 
a psychological significance, in so far 
as they often reveal subconscious im- 
pulses and desires, and thus supply im- 
portant information about the person- 
ality of the dreamer? 2) Can dreams 
have a religious significance as mes- 
sages from God or omens of the future? 
Even among the ancient Greeks, it 
was vaguely recognized that a man’s 
desires were sometimes expressed in his 
dreams. But it is only in modern times, 
after the rise of psychoanalysis under 
the leadership of Sigmund Freud, that 
an attempt has been made to study 
personality as revealed in dreams with 
a view to discover and remedy malad- 
justments. Freud considered his theory 
on the interpretation of dreams to be 
a cardinal point in his doctrine, the 
most valuable of the discoveries he had 
made. This outlook has been retained 
by most of his followers today. 
According to the psychoanalysts, al- 
most every dream is the concealed ex- 
pression of a repressed wish. It is im- 
portant to understand what they mean 
by this statement. One could not refute 
them merely by saying: “My dreams 
are entirely nonsensical. I don’t recog- 
nize any wishes in them.” For the 
Freudians maintain that the wish in- 
volved is concealed in the dream. A 
few dreams, they admit, particularly 
those of children, are direct and evi- 
dent wish-fulfilments. Such, for ex- 


ample, is the dream of a little boy who 
goes to sleep longing for a red fire- 
engine, and then dreams he has three 
of them. 

However, in the Freudian concept, 
not many wishes are thus simply and 
directly expressed during sleep. For at 
the entrance of the mind there is a cer- 
tain censorship, which tends to exclude 
disagreeable ideas from consciousness. 
Consequently, the various drives of the 
individual which conflict with his per- 
sonal, social, and religious ideals, must 
be transformed before they can pass 
the censorship and enter the mind. This 
censorship is to some extent relaxed 
during sleep; but it is still present and 
exerting its influence. 

Hence, in the vast majority of dreams, 
they say, there is both a manifest and 
a latent content. The manifest content, 
which is often absurd and inconsequen- 
tial in itself, is that which appears in 
the dream, and is recalled on awaken- 
ing. But underlying this, there is a 
hidden content, which involves the 
deeper instincts, impulses, and desires 
of the personality. Interpreting the 
dream means, then, discovering the 
latent content underneath the distorted 
form in which it is manifested. For ex- 
ample, a man may dream of walking 
up to a house, and inserting a key 
into the lock of a black door. That is 
all there is to the manifest content of 
the dream; but a psychoanalyst might 
interpret it as the expression of a secret 
desire for an affair with a dark-haired 
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woman of his acquaintance. 

The concealing of the true meaning 
of the dream in such a way as to ren- 
der it acceptable to the censorship is 
accomplished by certain mechanisms 
which make up what Freud called “the 
dream-work.” These mechanisms are 
chiefly: 1) condensation, 2) displace- 
ment, 3) symbolism, 4) dramatization, 
and 5) secondary elaboration. 

Condensation is that process by which 
several different ideas or wishes in the 
latent content are expressed by a single 
item in the manifest content. For ex- 
ample, a druggist had a dream in which 
the word “cupabaine” figured. Although 
this sounds like a chemical, there is 
actually no such preparation. The an- 
alyst claimed to have discovered that 
this word really represented four dif- 
ferent drugs: copaiba, ouabain, quinine, 
and cocaine, all of which had emotional 
associations for the man. Again, the 
term “uclamparia” was found to signify 
“eucalyptus” and “malaria.” Similarly, 
one person may really represent a num- 
ber of different individuals. Condensa- 
tion is said to serve the purpose of 
economy of presentation, and of dis- 
tortion so as to escape censorship. 


The second mechanism, called dis- 
placement, causes a shifting of the af- 
fective, or emotional, tendency from the 
really significant element in the latent 
content to another idea in the manifest 
content with which it is in some way 
associated. For instance, a lilac bush 
may occupy the center of attention in 
the dream; but the latent dream- 
thought may be concerned with a vivid 
experience which once took place be- 
neath a lilac bush. 


Symbolism means the use of one 
idea or thing to represent another. This 
concept is by no means restricted to 
psychoanalysis. It is a universal charac- 
teristic of human thought, of which 


examples can be found in the litera- 
ture of all nations. What is peculiar 
to the Freudian approach is the claim 
to have discovered a fixed and in- 
variable meaning for many symbols, to 
be able, as it were, to translate the 
language of dreams, so that often, 
merely upon hearing a dream, the in- 
terpreter can at once declare its mean- 
ing. Considering the emphasis placed 
upon sexuality in the Freudian doctrine, 
it is not surprising that most of these 
“fixed symbols” are interpreted in terms 
of sex. Even the most common objects 
of daily life, such as houses, boxes, 
knives, lamps, sticks, umbrellas, pencils, 
etc. are said to have in the dream a 
sexual meaning. 


Dramatization, an easily recognized 
characteristic of dreams, is the process 
by which abstract ideas are represented 
in concrete forms and images. One does 
not, for example, dream of “super- 
fluity”, but of a tank so filled with 
liquid that it is running over. Nor does 
one dream oi “bigness”, but of a moun- 
tain towering into the clouds. 


Secondary elaboration is the attempt 
to construct the condensed, symbolic, 
dramatized, and fragmentary elements 
of the dream-work into a single and co- 
herent whole. Much of this elaboration, 
it is said, is performed when one tries 
to recall and relate the dream after 
awakening. 

The dream-work, as is evident, causes 
the latent, or true meaning of the dream 
to be concealed. Hence, it is the task 
of the interpreter to destroy the dream- 
work, to unravel the condensation, to 
discover the displaced ideas, to inter- 
pret the symbols, and to find the ideas 
and impulses beneath the dramatiza- 
tion and elaboration. In the accom- 
plishment of this task, the psychoan- 
alyst makes use especially of two 
methods: 1) the free-association method, 
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by which he attempts to follow back 
the associations connected with the 
dream until he arrives at the latent 
content. 2) The interpretation of the 
symbols according to his knowledge of 
the subject. The analyst’s experience 
and ingenuity, as well as his acquaint- 
ance with the dreamer’s previous his- 
tory and present circumstances, will 
also guide him in doubtful and difficult 
aspects of the interpretation. 


Freud’s doctrine on dreams has been 
somewhat modified by his followers. 
However, it still stands in its essential 
outlines, and still constitutes one of the 
cardinal points of psychoanalysis. 


The question comes at once to mind: 
Is there any truth in all this? Or is it 
just so much nonsense and gibberish? 
The response to this question involves 
a judgment on the whole system of 
psychoanalysis. For the Freudian theory 
of dreams is intimately bound up with, 
and is the consequence of the entire 
psychoanalytic outlook on the make-up 
of the human personality. In brief, it 
can be stated: psychoanalysis is not 
without value in certain of its methods 
and techniques; but it is rendered un- 
reliable and dangerous by the false 
philosophical frame-work in which it is 
set, and by the unscientific nature of 
some of its assumptions. 

Leaving aside, as outside the scope 
of the present investigation, the ma- 
terialistic basis of the Freudian theory, 
its denial of free-will, and its over- 
emphasis on sex, it can be pointed out, 
first of all, that it is assumed, not 
proved, that all dreams are wish-fulfil- 
ments. Certainly, it seems true that 
some dreams are caused by conscious 
or sub-conscious impulses and desires. 
But no proof has been advanced that 
many dreams are not merely the images 
awakened through association by ex- 
ternal stimuli. Indeed, the evidence 
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seems to indicate the contrary. For 
instance, in a series of experiments it 
was found that stroking the hand with . 
wet cotton produced the dream of a 
cow licking the hand. Pinching the skin 
brought the dream of being bitten by 
a rat. Holding a wax candle caused a 
dream of playing golf. All these dreams 
can be accounted for by simple associa- 
tion. Why, then, is it necessary to in- 
troduce the whole complex method of 
Freudian wish-fulfilment in explaining 
them? 


Again, it seems quite certain that not 
all dreams are of sexual nature. It is 
true that Freud admitted that some 
dreams were not motivated by sex. 
However, the emphasis of psychoan- 
alysis has been so strongly fixed on sex 
that the impression is given that in 
practice the Freudian always looks for 
a sexual meaning of the dream. But 
this is not borne out by the facts. 
Studies indicate that fear, anxiety, 
grief, hunger, thirst, and the desire for 
revenge are quite commonly the motives 
underlying the dream. 


Of course, with their table of fixed 
symbols, which assign a sexual meaning 
to the most common and ordinary ob- 
jects, it is not hard for the Freudians 
to discover a sexual basis in almost 
every dream. However, the reliability 
of this table of fixed symbols can be 
challenged. It does not seem to have 
been established in any scientific way. 
It is not based on any accurate in- 
vestigation, or verified by any statistical 
presentations of frequency. Symbolism 
is undoubtedly present in some dreams, 
and, indeed, some of the Freudian ex- 
planation of the symbols may be cor- 
rect; but one would like to have careful 
investigation and proof that the mean- 
ing assigned is correct and constant, 
instead of mere assertions. One would 
like to be sure, for example, that when 
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the psychoanalyst declares that a dream 
about the assassination of the Presi- 
dent reveals a secret desire for the 
death of one’s father, there is some ob- 
jective basis for his interpretation. 
There is reason to suspect that, in 
establishing its table of fixed symbols, 
psychoanalysis is guilty of the same 
tendency to generalize from a few cases 
which characterizes its procedure in 
other aspects of psychiatry. 


Even the free-association method 
used in tracing the latent content of 
the dream is open to objection because 
of its uncertainty. The fact that an 
association can be established, for in- 
stance, between a peacock feather and 
pride, does not prove that pride was the 
hidden reason that made the person 
think of the peacock feather. The pos- 

sibility exists that the association is 
' purely accidental, and not causal in 
nature. In like manner, from the fact 
that an association could be traced be- 
tween baseball and sexuality, would not 
prove that going to a ball-game was 
motivated by a sexual urge. In this 
method of free-association, the psycho- 
analysts seem likewise to base their in- 
terpretations on assumptions of which 
the validity and extension remain 
doubtful. 


Moreover, in the psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of dreams too much ap- 
parently depends on the intuition of 
the interpreter, on his a priori outlook 
and philosophical theories, and too 
little upon objective norms and stand- 
ards. It is quite probable that a clever 
psychologist could devise an _ alto- 
gether different, but equally plausible, 
interpretation of any dream than that 
arrived at by the psychoanalyst. It 
would be interesting, too, to discover 
whether, in a series of controlled tests, 
several psychoanalysts, working inde- 
pendently, would give an identical in- 
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terpretation of the same dream. If doc- 
tors disagree on a diagnosis, there are 
objective methods that can be used to 
discover which is correct; but if the 
psychoanalysts disagree, what objec- 
tive norms can be used to distinguish 
the correct from the incorrect interpre- 
tation? 


Nevertheless, it does seem, from the 
evidence on hand, that some dreams are 
the result of subconscious drives of the 
personality, and that the study of a 
maladjusted patient’s dreams can upon 
occasion lead to the knowledge of men- 
tal conflicts that might otherwise re- 
main undiscovered. Hence, it may be 
repeated, the methods of psychoanalysis 
are not without value; but the whole 
system needs a basis of carefully ac- 
quired scientific facts, and especially a 
revision of the false philosophical out- 
look on the nature of man upon which 
it has been developed. 


The further problem remains to be 
discussed: Can dreams have any reli- 
gious significance? Can they have any 
value for predicting future events? 
That dreams could have such a religious 
significance and value was held for cer- 
tain among the pagan nations of 
antiquity, even among civilized peoples, 
such as the Greeks and Romans. So 
universally did this persuasion exist, 
that almost every army going forth to 
battle had its dream-interpreters along 
to reveal the hidden meaning of the 
commander’s dreams, and predict the 
favorable moment for attack. It is re- 
lated in this connection that, when 
Alexander the Great was besieging the 
island city of Tyre, he had almost 
given up hope of winning the victory. 
Then, during the night, he dreamed 
that he saw a satyr dancing in triumph. 
The official interpreter declared that 
this meant: “Sa Tyros”, or “Tyre is 
yours.” Thus heartened, Alexander re- 
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newed the attack and took the city. 

After the advent of Christianity, the 
superstitious belief in dreams was 
abandoned, although it still lingered to 
some extent among the uneducated. In 
recent times, as a result of the loss of 
the true sense of religion, there has 
been a revival of pagan superstitions, 
among them the belief in the value of 
dreams as omens. Dream-books con- 
tinue to pour off the press, and mulct 
the public of a great deal of money 
each year. It is even said that some 
gamblers depend on their dreams to 
make known to them the winning horse 
in a race, or the lucky number in a 
lottery. 


To the statement that belief in 
dreams is forbidden to Christians as 
being superstitious, it may be objected 
that many passages of Holy Scripture 
indicate that dreams can convey a mes- 
sage from God, and give knowledge of 
the future. Thus, one can read in the 
book of Genesis of Joseph’s prophetic 
dream that his parents and brothers 
would one day bow down before him. 
It is recounted also that he interpreted 
the dreams of Pharaoh’s chief butler 
and baker, and that he revealed the 
meaning of the Egyptian monarch’s 
own dream about the seven fat kine 
and the seven lean kine. The prophet 
Daniel likewise interpreted several 
dreams. And, in the New Testament, 
it is stated that God spoke to St. Joseph 
in sleep, telling him of the conception 
of Christ by the Holy Spirit, of the 
danger from Herod, and of the time 
when it was safe to return from Egypt. 


On the other hand, the Jews were 
forbidden to believe in dreams, or to 
consult those who undertook to inter- 
pret them. Thus, it is written in the 
book of Deuteronomy, (ch. 18, vv. 9- 
14), “When thou art come into the 
land which the Lord thy God shall give 
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thee, beware lest thou have a mind to 
imitate the abominations of these na- 
tions. Neither let there be found among 
you any one ... that consulteth sooth- 
sayers, or observeth dreams and omens 
. . . For the Lord abhorreth all these 
things, and for these abominations he 
will destroy them at thy coming.” In 
the book of Leviticus, (ch. 19, v. 26; 
ch. 20, v. 27), it is declared: “You 
shall not divine or observe dreams.” 
“A man or woman in whom there is a 
pythonical or divining spirit, dying let 
them die.”” How can these apparently 
contrary passages be reconciled? 


The answer is not too difficult to 
discover. One who reads Scripture 
carefully will note that it mentions 
three classes of dreams: 1) those that 
are purely natural, 2) those that are 
diabolical and sinful, and 3) those that 
are from God. It is forbidden to believe 
in dreams that are natural or diaboli- 
cal, but not in those of divine origin. 
Thus, it is stated in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, (ch. 34, vv. 5-7): ‘De- 
ceitful divinations and lying omens, 
and the dreams of evildoers are vanity 
. . . Except it be a vision sent forth 
from the Most High, set not thy heart 
upon them. For dreams have deceived 
many, and they have failed that put 
their trust in them.” 


St. Thomas, in his Theological Summa 
(II II, q. 95, a. 6), puts forth the same 
doctrine. He declares that the causes 
of dreams may be natural, either in- 
ternal or external, may be diabolical, 
or may be divine. It is illicit to put 
superstitious trust in dreams of natural 
origin, and likewise to accept those 
that are from the devil. But it is not 
wrong to believe in those that come 
from God. 

But how is one to distinguish between 
dreams that are of divine origin, and 
those that are natural or diabolical? 
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Theologians declare that such a distinc- 
tion can be made: 1) by considering 
the character of the person who has 
the dream. God ordinarily makes His 


revelations to men of great virtue and’ 


holiness, not to those who are proud, 
selfish, unbalanced, and emotional. 
2) By considering the conformity of 
the revelation with the truths of faith. 
No dream can come from God which 
contradicts the teaching of faith, as 
revealed in the Scriptures and inter- 
preted by the Church, or which is 
opposed to morality and decency. 3) 
By investigating the realization of the 
event predicted. The fact that an event 
foretold in a dream really happens does 
not prove that the dream was from 
God. The accomplishment may be ac- 
cidental. But, if the event does not 
take place, it is evident that the dream 

was merely imaginary, and not from 
' God. Ordinarily, all dreams are presum- 
ed to be of natural origin, unless there 
are unmistakable signs that the dream 
is from a preternatural cause. 

By way of conclusion, the following 


practical principles may be stated: 1) 
The dreams of ordinary individuals 
have no religious significance, and no 
value for predicting the future. They 
are merely vain fabrications of the 
imagination during sleep, and should 
be completely disregarded and _for- 
gotten. 2) One should by all means 
avoid superstitious practices, such as 
the consulting of dream-books, and 
should not undertake or avoid any 
action because of a dream. 3) If, in a 
rare and exceptional case, one thinks 
that there is some reason for believing 
in the divine origin of a dream, the 
person should consult a prudent con- 
fessor, and submit entirely to his deci- 
sion. All the saints placed their trust 
in the guidance of the spiritual authori- 
ties and not in their own notions, or 
supposed revelations. 4) Occasionally, 
the study of a person’s dreams can be 
of value in revealing the sources of 
mental conflict and maladjustment. 
But one should be very careful to place 
himself in the hands of a reliable and 
trustworthy psychiatrist. 


Readers 
“T don’t have time to read,” said Pete, 
(A busy man, no fooling) 
But over all the picture mags 
You'll find Pete drooling. 


“T don’t read serious books,” said Joe, 
“T find them awful boring,” 

But o’er the latest sexy tract 
You'll find Joe poring. 


“T like to read of love,” said May, 
“Of kissing and romancing,” 

Poor May! She’ll never learn that life 
Ts not all dancing. 
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L. F. Hyland 











Character Test (70) 


L. M. Merrill 





On Belittling 

Belittling the accomplishments, reputations, and abilities of others is one 
of the more insidious forms that pride and vanity take in human characters. 
It is usually accompanied by a pretense of humility, or by a disclaimer 
of anything like the faintest motive of envy, while all the time the habit 
of belittling speaks louder than words of a proud and envious disposition. 

It is important, of course, to distinguish the habit of belittling others 
from the practice of seriously and critically discussing the merits of the 
work or characters of others. If all criticism were reproachfully called “be- 
littling”, there could be no honest book-reviewing, no intelligent expres- 
sions of critical opinion, no enjoyable discussions among friends of the per- 
fections and imperfections of any work of art or human action. Objective 
criticism, and even the expression of personal opinions about the achieve- 
ments of others, bring enlargement to human minds. 

The evil habit of belittling others is marked by three signs: 1) the person 
who has the habit always thinks of belittling things to say before thinking 
of anything good to say about others. If invariably, in a discussion of the 
merits of someone’s work, your first comment is one of disfavor, you are 
very likely a “belittler”. 2) The person who has the habit will find that the 
more others praise a certain work, the more intensely is he inclined to find 
fault with it. There is something within him (pride) that rebels against 
praise given to others. 3) Gradually, the belittler comes to think it smart 
to be always against things, and it becomes obvious that he is not interested 
any longer in honest criticism, but in drawing attention to himself. A good 
example of this sort of thing is Westbrook Pegler’s baiting of labor unions. 
He has lost interest in the facts; he is out to maintain his reputation as a 
union and labor hater, letting the facts fall where they may. 

Everyone can cultivate the habit of looking first for the good points in 
any work or movement, and only secondly for the flaws and imperfections. 
That is a good principle to follow in order to avoid becoming a belittler. 























Making Converts 


What every Catholic should know—how converts to the faith he 


cherishes are made. 


D. J. Corrigan 


A FEW MONTHS ago Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce, who since her recent 
entrance into the Church has devoted 
her excellent talents towards consider- 
able explanation and defense of the 
Catholic Faith, made this statement: 
“Every American is a potential con- 
vert, if only he comes into contact 
with the right priest.” When one reads 
Mrs. Luce’s full development of this 
thesis, one can see that she makes a 
valuable point: it would be better if 
priests could and did mix more with 
.our non-Catholic world. But then I 
began to wonder whether Mrs. Luce 
would not have hit the nail more 
squarely on the head, had she worded 
her proposition thus: “Every American 
is a potential convert, if he comes into 
contact with the right Catholic.” 

Looking back over a number of 
years spent in instructing converts, the 
writer is conscious of only a few words 
or acts of his that may have been in- 
strumental in leading people to the 
Church. One incident that comes to 
mind is somewhat humorous. He had 
been introduced to a rather tiny non- 
Catholic lady from the south, wife of 
a Catholic young man. More in a spirit 
of joviality than anything else, the 
priest later suggested that she ought to 
take a drink of beer each day to help 
put more flesh on her bones. She laugh- 
ed about it, but a few months later 
approached a priest for instructions, at 
the same time explaining: “Father so 
and so was the first priest I met and 
for the first time I realized that a priest 
is a human being.” 
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For most priests there are few sacer- 
dotal activities that are so beneficial 
to humility as that of convert instruc- 
tion. Non-Catholics do come for in- 
struction in a kind of steady stream— 
about 110,000 in the United States in 
1947—but every pastor will tell you 
that there Was very little that he did 
effectively to bring them there. On 
the contrary, direct efforts either from 
the pulpit or the printed page to win 
over our non-Catholic neighbors seem 
to produce meagre results. The honest 
“convert maker” will inform you that 
supernaturally it is God’s grace and 
naturally it is some good Catholic or 
devout convert who usually brings the 
non-Catholic inquirer to the rectory 
door. Here in America the big problem 
for each priest is to meet sincere non- 
Catholics who are looking for religious 
truth, and up to now the most effective 
medium for such contact is our devoted 
Catholic lay people. 

Eddie Doherty, in his inspirational 
biography, Tumbleweed, brings out this 
point very effectively. After relating 
how a large group of actors, directors 
and technicians in Hollywood listened 
attentively while he as a “Catholic 
author” answered their questions on 
religion, he stated simply that “he 
himself had begun to get a good idea 
of the lay apostolate. A layman could 
go where priests and nuns could never 
venture. He could talk religion to peo- 
ple who would not be seen near a rec- 
tory or a convent. He could preach 
even with his mouth shut—since his 
way of life was much more eloquent 





than speech. Or should be.” 

Most of a priest’s time and effort 
is of necessity devoted to Catholics. 
While all priests are happy to meet 
non-Catholics, most of these contacts 
are casual and infrequent, unless a 
pastor makes a practice of ringing in- 
discriminate doorbells, an activity that 
is not always welcomed by non-Catho- 
lics. Our Catholic lay people however, 
come into natural and daily converse 
with non-Catholics, in their work, in 
their recreations, sometimes even in 
their homes. If by this association not 
more non-Catholics are attracted to the 
one true Church, then it may be time 
for each Catholic to examine his con- 
science to see whether he is faithful 
to his Catholic principles and ideals. 

About 110,000 converts came into 
the Church in the United States in 
1947. Now if, as we can reasonably 
assume, there are almost 30,000,000 
Catholics in the United States, that 
would indicate only one convert for 
every 272 Catholics. This would also 
mean that there were not quite three 
converts to every priest in the United 
States for that one year. In compari- 
son with most of our missionary terri- 
tories, this is a very low rate of progress. 
Possibly our lack of missionary zeal 
can be brought home more forcefully 
when we reflect that proportionately 
there are more Catholics in China today 
than in the state of North Carolina. 

Or just think of this: if each Catho- 
lic would bring one annual convert into 
the Church, in three or four years the 
entire United States would be Catholic! 


Last year a colored lad came to me 
with obvious pride and said: “Father, 
I told three non-Catholic boys on our 
team about our religion and they are 
now taking instructions from a priest.” 
Time and again I have heard Catholics 
of all stations in life remark that their 
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greatest consolation had been the fact 
that they had been instrumental in 
bringing someone to the Church. Well 
might they be encouraged, for it was 
St. Augustine, I believe, who wrote: 
“Tf you help another person save his 
soul, you thereby predestine your own.” 
St. James at the end of his Epistle is 
just as emphatic: ‘My brethren, if any 
one of you strays from the truth and 
someone brings him back, he ought to 
know that whosoever causes a sinner 
to be brought back from his misguided 
way, will save his soul from death and 
will cover a multitude of sins.” 


Here is something more to think 
about: if you help one convert become 
a good Catholic, frequently it means 
that not only he himself but his chil- 
dren and his children’s children grow 
up in the true faith. Thus you have been 
instrumental in bringing to the feet of 
Christ a whole progeny of Christian 
souls! 


Most of us Catholics, if asked, would 
declare that our most prized possession 
in life is our holy religion. But about 
this fact we of the household of the 
faith ought to be very humble: very 
few of us have done anything to earn 
this privilege: we simply had the good 
fortune to be born of devout Catholic 
parents. We ought also to be grateful: 
if so much has been granted us to 
make our salvation comparatively easy 
and secure, we ought to bend every 
effort to spread the benefit of our great 
gift to others less fortunate than our- 
selves. Besides, it is the will of God 
that we do so, that we all be mis- 
sionaries. 

It is to be feared, however, that 
many Catholics give little thought or 
effort to interesting their non-Catholic 
friends and acquaintances in the 
Church. They accept the advantages of 
their religion as a matter of course, 
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and look upon the apostolate of win- 
ing souls as something entirely within 
the province of their priests. They 
forget that but for the missionary sac- 
rifices of Christians probably centuries 
back, they themselves might be wan- 
dering around in the darkness of 
paganism today. 


Our Saviour was very harsh in His 
condemnation of the sin of scandal. 
But some Catholics today drive many 
sincere non-Catholics away from the 
Church by a scandalous bad example. 
It is not necessarily enormous immoral 
acts that bring about this diabolical 
perversion—although. God knows that 
such sins of Catholics do an immense 
amount of harm—but very often it is 
the less sensational forms of wrong- 
doing: the Catholic who in his every- 
day speech and conduct shows little 
‘esteem for his religion; the Catholic 
who misses Mass at the slightest pre- 
text or who cowardly eats meat on Fri- 
day in the presence of a non-Catholic; 
the Catholic who indulges, especially 
in company with Protestants, in im- 
prudent and unwarranted criticism of 
his pastor or bishop; the Catholic who 
“cuts corners” in business or politics 
at the expense of honesty or integrity; 
the Catholic who is guilty of any of 
the manifold forms of racial prejudice 
or of violation of Christian charity; 
the Catholic who in an act of rebellion 
against the infallible authority of his 
Church and the precepts of the natural 
law, practices or promotes the sin of 
birth prevention; in short, the Catho- 
lic who in any way shows that he is a 
careless, thoughtless, unworthy mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


The truth is that our non-Catholic 
world expects each Catholic to be a 
saint! That is why a bad Catholic can 
do so much harm, while a sincere, de- 
vout Catholic is bound to win souls 
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to Christ by his conduct alone. 

It may be a relic from the days of 
persecution, but most Catholics are 
woefully hesitant about talking about 
their faith. There are occasions when 
a correct, kind answer to a question by 
a non-Catholic might have started the 
latter on the road to conversion; but 
so often the Catholic is just plain 
dumb. Sometimes it may be from a 
foolish reticence, but more often it is 
because the Catholic does not know a 
clear, concise explanation of the most 
rudimentary difficulty. During school 
days he probably knew the answer, 
but in the years since, he has ceased to 
study, ceased to read and often ceased 
to think in a Catholic way. Give an in- 
correct answer or—worse still—a vague 
rebuff to a sincere non-Catholic in- 
quirer, and it may be that you have 
lost forever a golden opportunity to 
put him on the right road. 

It is true, we should not try to ram 
religion down unwilling throats, but 
there is frequently an opportune mo- 
ment for bringing up the subject and 
it is surprising how often non-Catho- 
lics welcome a calm, intelligent dis- 
cussion on the Catholic Faith. But to do 
that without damage the Catholic lay- 
man must know his religion and know 
how to present it in an attractive 
light: he will be able to do just that if 
he lives his faith, reads a reasonable 
number of Catholic papers, magazines 
and books, and once in a while takes 
a look at the old catechism. 


Then there is positive effort to con- 
vert your friend or neighbor: possibly 
an examination of conscience may be 
in order here. When is the last time, 
if ever, that you invited a non-Catholic 
acquaintance to attend Mass or some 
other Church service? Have you ever 
brought non-Catholics to parochial 
socials or activities? Have you ever 








passed on a good Catholic book or 
magazine to someone not of the faith, 
whom you had reason to suspect might 
be interested? Have you ever thought 
of subscribing to some Catholic publi- 
cation in the name of a non-Catholic 
friend or relative? Have you ever con- 
sidered, in choosing a gift for a non- 
Catholic, a crucifix, rosary, holy pic- 
ture or medal? Have you ever thought 
of inviting non-Catholics to participate 
in your study club activities, or to help 
out in parish charitable enterprizes? 
Have you ever encouraged non-Catholic 
parents to send their children to a 
Catholic school? 

On Christmas eve a few years ago 
in Detroit a Catholic family were 
making ready their Christmas tree, 
when a non-Catholic boy from down 
the street, named Junior, dropped in 
to help them. Eleven o’clock passed 
and all prepared to go to church—all 
except Junior. Suddenly the daughter 
of the housebold got an inspiration: 
“Would you like to go to Midnight 
Mass, Junior?” The boy was just wait- 
ing for the invitation. A few months 
later he received baptism, transferred 
to the parochial high school and today, 
at last report, is preparing to become 
a brother in a religious order. Too 
numerous to mention are the opportuni- 
ties like this that arise to interest good 
non-Catholics in the Catholic religion: 
the zealous, considerate Catholic will 
not fail to make use of them. 

Every Catholic ought to have a pet 
missionary project. It takes nickles and 
dimes to spread the faith, and your 
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contributions, small or great, will do a 
lot towards the conversion of the world. 
There is many a priest in the south 
who would be very grateful for any 
generous benefactor who would supply 
pamphlets to distribute among his 
mostly non-Catholic flock. There is a 
public school teacher in a southern city 
who spends a portion of her monthly 
salary to provide Catholic literature 
for the municipal colored hospital, and 
a very important convert industrialist 
of the north who always keeps a sup- 
ply of Catholic books on his desk to 
give to each non-Catholic business man 
that comes in for a conference. It mat- 
ters not what that mission interest may 
be, nor how small or humble: it will 
enrich your life with merit and happi- 
ness, and accomplish untold good. 

Then there is that most necessary 
activity of all, easily within our reach 
—prayer for the conversion of the 
world! It has been truly said that the 
Little Flower, in the hidden obscurity 
of her cloistered cell, gained far more 
converts than any number of mis- 
sionaries or parish priests. If each 
Catholic in the United States would 
say each day a fervent prayer for the 
conversion of his non-Catholic neigh- 
bors, then our annual quota of converts 
would not be in the hundred thousands, 
but in millions! 

But in that prayer, do not forget 
one thing: a lot of your non-Catholic 
friends, acquaintances and co-workers 
may have been looking for the right 
Catholic in you. Have you been letting 
them down? 


Gleason 
“I won’t be told what I can read 
And what I can’t,” said Gleason; 
He read himself right out of faith, 
Of morals and of reason. 
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Open Letter to Westbrook Pegler 


From an admirer, who just hates to see a big man in sports-writing 
become a little man in social science. 


Dear Mr. PEGLER: 

Allow me to introduce myself as 
a long-time fan of yours; my admira- 
tion for your literary talents goes back 
to the days when you were writing 
sports dispatches for the Chicago 
Tribune. None of your contemporaries 
in that field, and no one since, in my 
opinion, could equal you in adding 
color to an otherwise colorless inci- 
dent by a few well-chosen and pungent 
words. 

When you ditched sports and climb- 
ed upon the rostrum as a columnist, I 
_ was one of the large crowd that follow- 
ed you faithfully to your new location, 
knowing that whatever you had to say, 
you would say it well. In the intervening 
years I have read your column faith- 
fully, not indeed agreeing universally 
with everything you say, but always 
admiring the sincerity and variety of 
your mode of address. 

In consideration of my qualifications 
as a charter member of the Pegler 
Reading Association, I feel entitled to 
ask you certain forthright questions 
flowing out of your constantly re- 
curring attacks on unionism. The im- 
mediate cause of this letter is a series 
of articles you have been writing re- 
cently deploring the lack of moral 
leadership in the graduates of Notre 
Dame and other leading colleges. These 
institutions, you say, should be pro- 
ducing a crop of distinguished men 
who could occupy and creditably dis- 
charge high responsible positions in our 
nation. I won’t dispute with you the 
point that they have failed to do so. 
Maybe you are more than half right. 
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But you use your remarks on this sub- 
ject as a springboard for a dive into 
another kind of pool: 

“The clergy can’t even agree that 
obvious wrongs are wrong. Eminent 
clergy break bread with rascal unioneers 
in an indecent approach to their sub- 
jects under evil auspices.” 

That, Mr. Pegler, is the sentence I 
would like to have you elucidate. No 
doubt you meant it to refer to the 
Catholic clergy as well as non-Catho- 
lic, since the Catholic clergy save 
“broken bread with unioneers.” The 
question is whether this has meant con- 
doning an “obvious wrong,” whether 
the unioneers have always been “ras- 
cals”, and whether the approach has 
always been “indecent” and “under 
evil auspices.” 

You have, of course, over the years 
made your stand on unionism crystal- 
clear. You don’t find much good in it; in 
fact, you find it crammed with crooks, 
thugs and rascals. You state that you 
have found only a few unions out of 
all you have investigated which are 
not riddled through and through with 
corruption and graft. The “closed shop” 
represents to you an act of tyranny to- 
wards the working man; the Wagner 
Act is the distilled essence of legal 
gangsterism and a perfidious betrayal 
of American liberties. All these opinions 
of yours are perfectly clear; you have 
stated them over and over again with 
unparallelled variety of invective. In 
view of these expressed opinions, your 
answers to the following questions 
would be highly interesting. 

1. Are you opposed in principle to 








the closed shop idea in unionism? In 
other words, do you believe that always 
and everywhere it is wrong? 

2. Do you believe that unionism is 
so universally corrupt in the United 
States that the whole structure should 
be completely destroyed? 


3. What do you mean by the “ob- 
vious wrongs” in unionism upon which 
the clergy are supposed to agree; 

a. do you mean the “obvious 
wrong” of any union which 
adopts the principle of the 
closed shop; 
or do you mean by “obvious 
wrong” that the vast majority 
of the unions are in the hands 
of racketeers? 


4. Do you think the clergy, eminent 
or otherwise, should stay out of union- 
ism altogether? Is this your implica- 
tion in referring to an “indirect ap- 
proach to their subjects?” 


If, as I suspect, your answer to ques- 
tion one, on the morality of the closed 
shop, would be an emphatic yes, I am 
afraid you are setting yourself up as 
a judge in an area where impartial 
minds of possibly equal brilliance with 
your own have been a little reluctant 
to reach the same conclusion. If you 
want the names of authorities and ex- 
perts, I could quote them for you, in- 
cluding many who by reason of back- 
ground, training and position have no 
particular reason to be prejudiced in 
favor of the unions. 


Question 2 is perhaps only academic, 
since the casual reader of your column 
certainly gathers the impression that 
you do feel very strongly that unionism 
is universally corrupt. That being the 
case, you would doubtless like to see 
all unions dissolved. Such an opinion, 
Mr. Pegler, is almost sufficient to put 
you within the narrow boundaries of the 
lunatic fringe, to which you have often 
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consigned Mr. Henry Wallace. 

Now we come to the “obvious wrongs 
in unionism” upon which the clergy, 
to your mind, should agree. If you 
mean that the clergy are supposed to 
agree with you that the principle of 
the closed shop union is an obvious 
wrong, I am afraid that the majority 
of the clergy do not find it quite as 
obvious a wrong as you do, and it might 
be best for you to resign yourself to 
struggle along in your crusade without 
the help at least of the Catholic 
church. To be blunt about the matter, 
Catholic teaching does not outlaw the 
idea of the closed shop, and Catholic 
practice finds much that is good in it, 
within the bounds of justice and fair 
play. 

If you mean that the clergy are sup- 
posed to agree with you that unionism 
is universally corrupt, I am afraid 
that here, too, you are doomed to con- 
tinued disappointment. That there is 
some corruption is obvious, and you 
have done a good service in uncovering 
it. That it is universal is something else 
again, and some of the clergy who are 
devoting as much time as you are to 
union affairs, and are not such babes-in- 
the-woods as you might suppose, have 
quite a contrary opinion. 


Lastly, in regard to question 4, Mr. 
Pegler, you speak of the clergy making 
an “indecent approach to their sub- 
jects.” Is it your idea that there is some- 
thing evil about a priest entering into 
a discussion while “breaking bread”, 
or at any other time, with laboring men 
about what concerns their rights and 
duties in the unions? Do you have the 
rather naive opinion that what con- 
cerns justice does not concern the 
church? Because in this or that union 
there may be racketeers, is the priest 
precluded from dealing with that union 
in the line of his pastoral duties and 
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trying to lead the good men in that 
same union to reform it and make it a 
worthy instrument of justice to them- 
selves and to society? 

Of course, if unionism is totally 
wrong, Mr. Pegler, your position is 100 
per cent right. So is the position of the 
old Liberty League and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It’s a 
free country, and you can go along with 
them all the way, if you want to. But 
this much surely the clergy have a 
right to expect in all fairness, that you 
do not arbitrarily assume that the 
teaching of the Catholic Church is auto- 
matically on your side, and that any 
priests who do not underwrite your 
opinions are acting indecently and 
without “fineness, honor and true re- 


spectability.” Incidentally, a close 
study of the great labor encyclicals 
might help you to understand just what 
is the position of the Church in regard 
to the rights and duties of labor. 

But if you are unwilling even to admit 
that there is another side and another 
opinion, Mr. Pegler, in these matters, 
then you give evidence of having a 
tightly closed mind. In such a case many 
of us who are your readers, while con- 
tinuing to admire your talents as a 
writer, will have to conclude regret- 
fully that you are not a very safe and 
reliable guide, and would have done 
much better had you stuck to your 
original field of sports-writing. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. G. MILter. 


Chores 

The lot of an office boy thirty years ago was not an easy one, as witness 
the following actual instructions handed to a young man just starting out in a 
certain bank in 1910. This is all he had to do for a salary of $5 a week: 

“Sweep out every morning. Do a good job. Empty waste baskets every 
morning. 

“Empty the spitoon every morning. Be sure to. Wash out the sponge cups 
every day. Tear off the calendar out front every morning. Set up the date 
stamps every morning. There are three stamps. 

\ “After you sweep, dust. Very important. Keep the windows clean, also the 
| telephones. Sharpen the pencils we use. See that they always have good 
points on them. 

“Go after the mail four times a day at 8, 10, 12 or 1, and 2:45. Don’t forget 
the times. Do not hang around the front counters. Your place is in the rear 
until some time in the future. 

“See that there are always enough coin envelopes in the second drawer, 

also enough pass books, check books and savings bank books. 

“Buy anything you see is needed such as soap, rubber bands, envelopes, 
stamps and matches. 

“Do not be in a hurry to get out in the afternoon. Stay around and help 
out as much as you can. 

“Always wait for the mail in the afternoon and take it to the post office. 
See that there are always deposit slips on the customers’ counter. Also keep 
the pens down there in good condition. 

“Be sure that the safe is locked, the windows all down, the light over the 
safe lit, and the front curtain up before you go home at night.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (24) 


E. A. Mangan 


The Universality of the Flood 
Problem: Must we believe that all men who were living at the time of 
the Biblical flood, described in chapters 6-9 of Genesis, with the exception 
of Noah, his wife, his three sons and their wives, perished in that flood? 


Solution: 


1. If the question means, “Must we believe on divine faith that every 
human being except those in the Ark were drowned in the flood,” the answer 
is a definite “No”, because this has never been defined as a dogmatic fact, 


and because none of the fathers or doctors of the Church taught it as a 
matter of faith. 


2. If the question means, “Are we obliged to hold for certain, as a mat- 
ter pertaining to faith, that all men except those in the Ark perished,” again 
I think that the answer is “No”, because 

a. to hold the flood was not universal over the face of the earth, and that 
men who lived outside the area of the flood were not killed by it, does 
not contradict any of our Catholic teaching, nor would we be obliged to 
change any of our teaching were it to be proved that some human beings 
survived it because they were not touched by it; 

b. and because none of the fathers or doctors of the church clearly 
proposed as a matter pertaining to faith that all men over the whole 
face of the earth, except those in the Ark, were drowned in the flood. 

3. Scripture scholars and theologians have at times seemed to teach that 
there was some obligation to hold for the universality of the flood for two 
reasons: first, because Our Lord, when speaking of the end of the world, 
states that it will take all men by surprise as the flood surprised all except 
those in the Ark; and secondly, because many of the fathers likened the Ark 
to the Church, saying that just as only those in the Ark were saved, so only 
those in Christ’s Church will be saved. But these two comparisons would be 
just as apt if the flood came to only a part of the world. 


4. Moses did not see the flood, but very probably took the account from 
documents handed down to him and inserted it in the Book of Genesis. The 
author of the flood story speaks in general terms, but not necessarily of 
the whole world nor of all animals without exception, but more probably of 
the whole world he knew. 


5. There is no evidence, according to archeologists and paleontologists, 
that the whole human race was ever wiped out by a flood; at the same 
time it is not clear that either Scripture or tradition teaches that there was 
& universal flood. 
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Readers Retort 


(The following longer than usual reader’s retort, is worthy, we think, 
of the full reproduction we give it here. It is a retort to other readers, 
not to the editors of The Liguorian, but is so buttressed with fact and 
experience that no one can take offense. Because of the details given, 
we refrain from naming the city from which it came, but attest that no 


sentence of it has been changed.) 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your “Wives and Hus- 
bands” column for November, I am tempt- 
ed to write to you, and here goes. Every 
time I hear a lecture or read an article on 
birth control, I feel like taking the “stump.” 
As you so truly say, the expressions “What 
does a priest know about having chil- 
dren?” and that other one, “What they 
don’t know won’t hurt them” when con- 
cealing the practice in confession, are about 
as common as bread and butter .. . After 
all, why do they ask “What do you as a 
priest know?” It seems fairly obvious 
that such people are far more ignorant, 
since most birth control practitioners are 
not sprouting from experience. Just how 
many children do they have? Mostly none, 
if you ask me. Why, then, do they toss 
such a silly question in your lap? 

Only an utter lack of faith and trust in 
God Himself makes couples fall into this 
deplored and futile practice. For what does 
it profit their skin (to put it bluntly) if 
in following the advice of some smug and 
worldly doctor, they flout the promises of 
Christ? How many couples do you and I 
know who kept to the narrow path and 
live today to rejoice, not only in their off- 
spring but in the comfort and companion- 
ship of having each other without any- 
thing to blemish their spiritual union? 

I can speak freely on this subject, for I 
have 12 living children, all healthy and a 
joy. Unfortunately I have lost three others 
before birth. I grieved to think they did not 
enter this world to receive baptism. Con- 
stantly I am asked by friends: “What does 


your doctor say? How is it that he permits 
you to have so many, so fast?” It does 
not seem to occur to these apparently well- 
meaning people that my doctor is never 
consulted in these matters till his pres- 
ence is needed in a confinement room, 
and it is then a little too late to ask: 
“Doctor, should I have another baby?” 
Oh, yes I have been told by “Catholic” 
doctors that I must be careful, that I have 
great responsibilities, etc. I’ve heard the 
whole long list of excuses for birth-con- 
trol time and again. Still they cannot deny 
that I am far more healthy than most of 
their patients, that even their own wives 
couldn’t give me much competition in 
that regard. I usually retort, “And what, 
my good Catholic doctor, would you ad- 
vise me to do about having so many chil- 
dren?” And eye to eye battle ensues and I 
can assure you that the doctors are not 
the winners. 

I do most earnestly contend that if 
young couples, when entering upon their 
married life, would not start this practice 
of birth-control and would consign them- 
selves to God’s will, they would find the 
strength, and the wherewith would be add- 
ed. Has HE not said: “Ask and you shall 
receive?” 

Oh, yes, sometimes I’ve even had to ask 
other mothers for clothing for the girls. 
Perhaps I needed the humility this called 
for. Besides, the children were small then 
and didn’t care or know the difference and 
it certainly hasn’t hurt me. Incidentally, 
one mother in particular always saw to it 
that her daughter’s coats were sent to my 
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honie without my asking. They were good 
coats and did all five of my girls down 
the line. Strange to relate, this same 
woman had to borrow my fur coat when 
her father died. As I have gone up, she has 
come down, until it seems that so-called 
financial security is anything but that. It 
hurt me to think that she was put in such 
a position, but on the other hand I was 
truly delighted that I could graciously 
return part of her years of kindness. We 
understand and appreciate each other all 
the more for it. 


One hears couples deploring the fact 
that they won’t be able to afford a college 
education for many children. Why don’t 
they just take life in easy stages? Who 
ever heard of a baby needing a college 
education? All four of my _ husband’s 
brothers earned their college education. 
They lost their father while still pretty 
young. I think children appreciate and 
relish what they earn, far more than what 
is given to them. Just look at the darlings 
smothered in toys and clothes. They hardly 
know what to play with or what to wear. 
They are confused and this confusion only 
adds to their difficulties later in life. Look 
at the poor “underprivileged” character. 
He bangs happily away with mother’s pot 
lids and big spoons and has a bigger time 
than any coddled product of the better 
classes. As for his health, he’ll eat any- 
thing, anytime, and he’s happy all day 
long and easy to please and train. 


It seems to me that this battle against 
birth-control is going to continue until 
mothers are trained to advise their newly 
married sons and daughters correctly. How 
can a mother, on the very day of her 
daughter’s nuptial Mass, give this same 
loved one sinful advice? Yet that seems 
to be the accepted practice. They contend 
that as long as contraceptive devices are 
not used, “being careful” or the deed of 
Onan is not sinful. Quoting the Bible 
leaves them cynically smiling at such in- 
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nocence. As for asking the priest’s advice, 
“‘Tis none of his business,” they say. It is 
simply amazing, Father, just how much of 
this world’s sinfullness is none of your 
business! I wonder did anybody ever put 
out a book of all these items that are “none 
of your business”? Birth-control will not 
be wiped out till mothers give advice by 
example; then there will be no need for 
questioning. My mother never thought it 
necessary to give me one single word of 
advice on how to limit a family. I don’t 
suppose that in her day and age such a 
thought occurred to any of the mothers of 
newlyweds. Most of mother’s friends had 
large families. I’m one of 11, eight of whom 
are living. My husband is one of eight 
children and seven are still living. No 
doubt, birth-control was practiced then, 
too, but it was kept hidden and mothers 
certainly hadn’t much respect or friendship 
for its misguided victims. Now most of 
them are dead and gone and, with time 
passing so quickly, what did it profit them 
to take their ease and relief from imagined 
pain? 


People work their heads off and sacrifice 
themselves to the bone just to buy a home 
or a car. How many, many people we 
know who by infinite thrift have bought 
themselves the pleasure of a car. If they’d 
put half that effort into having a family 
think what a whale of a job they could do! 
Besides, babies don’t rust or wear’ out; 
they just grow. No matter what we do, 
they’ll grow. 


Having babies hurts. True. The pocket- 
book as well as the body. But if one can 
just keep in mind that it doesn’t last for- 
ever, it really makes it a little easier to fol- 
low God’s way. Besides, how do we know 
beforehand how difficult it will be? Per- 
sonally, I’ve always lived in hope that it 
would get easier. It didn’t for me, but for 
some whom I’ve encouraged, it most cer- 
tainly did; in fact sometimes they have a 
hard time convincing me that it was easy. 
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However, perhaps God fits the burden to 
the back; some can probably stand more 
pain and inconvenience than others. Take 
housework, for instance; some can do twice 
the work in less time than others, but it 
doesn’t make the housework any easier, 
though the state of mind in approaching 
it most certainly does. Scrubbing a floor 
and washing dishes is all the same but we 
don’t have to groan about it and bemoan 
our fate. These tasks go on forever, which 
is more than can be said for labor pains. 
Here today, gone tomorrow for the latter, 
but that dratted sink keeps forever fill- 
ing up with dishes. 

I might just as well joke about it, be- 
cause I’ve learned to be cheerful. I get 
sick of listening to mothers complaining 
and complaining. Every day in the week 
I get calls from busy mothers; they think 
they are overworked and the most abused 
creatures in the world because they have 
one baby or maybe two or three. I wonder 
why they call me for comfort. Asking for 
advice I can understand, but expecting me 
to comfort them about their work, that’s 
a puzzle. Maybe they lean on me because 
I do have so many. Yes, I soothe them 
and calm them and they seem to be all 
the better for it and it costs nothing. 

Don’t let me mislead you about the 
work. I could out-talk any of them, but 
far be it from me to compete. I’m afraid 
most of the husbands use me as a yard- 
stick, so it’s my duty to help the wives. 
Six of my boys are under nine; I still have 
two under school age, one in kindergar- 
ten, five in grade school, two in high school, 
one in college, and the oldest we just took 
out of college because she just became en- 
gaged and we thought a course in self-sup- 
port was in order and educational. She 


must learn how to make a pay-check com- 
plete a circle in home economy. Between 
the girl-scouts, boy-scouts, cub-scouts, 
music lessons, don’t let anyone tell you 
that I have lots of help. For 15 years I 
have shovelled coal. I went on strike a 
month ago and had an oil burner installed. 
The same goes for the hot water; never in 
all those years could I turn the tap and get 
any hot water unless I first shovelled coal 
into that awful stove; little satisfaction 
came out of it either. And did you ever 
try to mix eight cups of flour for a cake? 
It surely is fine training for the wrists—a 
good way to sprain them, too. Our home is 
large, thank God, 80 feet long and two 
floors; no maid, but the wash goes out, 
though I still have all the undies, blankets, 
p.j.’s, lace table cloths, etc. that I wouldn’t 
trust to the laundry. It adds up to baskets 
and baskets. 

What really gets me down is my figure. 
Believe it or not, racing through this big 
place I never seem to lose a pound, and I 
hardly have time to grab a bite before 
supper. Often I skip lunch, just can’t wedge 
it in. There are plenty of mothers like me 
to hold up as an example to younger 
mothers, but somehow they always toss 
aside such examples on the principle that 
it was easy for us. No matter the times, no 
matter the conveniences, it is always dif- 
ficult for each generation. Having children 
teaches us to cope with problems that we’d 
never face otherwise; it surely makes us 
strong children of God. Just wanted to 
give you a look at the other side from the 
other side, after all you must hear from 
the complainers and shirkers. 

Sincerely, 
N. N. 


Off Schedule 
According to a news item a rooster moved from Iowa to the state of Wash- 
ington started crowing at 2 A.M. Pacific time instead of 4 A.M., ignoring 
his changed situation in time and place. They had to kill the rooster before 
it suffered a nervous breakdown from lack of sleep. 

















fe Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Advice from Shut-ins 


There have been noted shut-ins in history who exercised a great apos- 
tolate from their sick-beds. People came to them with their problems and 
worries, and went away with comfort and inspiration and enlightenment 
that changed their entire outlook on life. Theresa Neumann is a phenomenal 
contemporary example, but there have been many others, less favored with 
the miraculous, yet just as effective in helping others. We have known a 
bed-ridden mother of a large family who did more for her own family and 
for her neighbors and friends just by talking to them, out of the wisdom 
gained from helplessness and meditation, than she could have done by 
eighteen hours of activity every day. 


Every shut-in who is not a victim of great and continuous pain can do 
much to prepare himself for helping others in their problems. Ordinarily 
God works through natural means, and builds up supernatural powers on 
the foundation of the cultivated natural abilities of human beings. The 
ability to give sound advice and encouragement to others can be enlarged 
and extended, and made a basis even for God’s direct illuminations, by 
good reading and earnest meditation. 


A good practice for long term shut-ins is to arrange to receive as large a 
number of Catholic publications as possible. This does not demand a great 
expense, if such cannot be afforded; in fact, many publishers are glad to 
send copies of their publications free to shut-ins. These can be paged 
through during the long hours of solitude, and note can be taken of various 
articles that touch on common human problems that are apt to be brought 
up by visitors to the shut-in. Thus, when someone speaks of a fear or worry 
in the shut-in’s room, the latter can either bring out an article that deals 
with it, or present the comforting considerations contained in it in a first- 
hand way. 


Anyone who tries this will be surprised at the results. There are so many 
people going about with heavy burdens and problems and with no idea of 
where to look for relief and solutions that it will be a joyous experience 
for shut-ins themselves to be able to point out reflections and principles 
that can ease their minds and comfort their souls. 

















Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


What a Wife Can do 


There has been no greater triumph in history, and none with more far 
reaching effects on the history of Europe, than that of the woman 


whose work is described here. 


H. J. O’Connell 


COMPARATIVELY few pages in 
books of history are dedicated to de- 
scribing the accomplishments of women. 
It is the men who have won for them- 
selves most of the attention of his- 
torians. Men fought the great bat- 
tles which caused the rise and fall 
of nations; men, almost exclusively, 
sat upon the royal thrones, and in the 
council chambers. Men made the voy- 
ages of discovery into unknown seas, 
conquering new continents, converted 
peoples, established governments, fram- 
ed treaties, and delivered the orations 
that have lived in the literature of the 
world. 

However, one who searches more 
deeply into the causes of historical 
events can often discern behind the 
scene, as the cause of battles lost and 
won, as the hidden monitor of coun- 
cillors and kings, as the secret reason 
for great decisions, as the inspiration 
of deeds of valor and voyages of dis- 
covery, the influence of a woman. The 
daughters of Eve, though to all ap- 
pearances absorbed in the raising of 
their children, and the ruling of their 
small domestic circles, have often 
found a way to mould the destiny of 
nations, and change the history of the 
world. 

Among the women who have thus in- 
fluenced the course of history, not the 
least important place must be assigned 
to St. Clotilda, the Burgundian prin- 
cess who became Queen of the Franks 
at the time that the foundations of 


present day Europe were being laid. 

As the once mighty Empire of Rome 
crumbled under the pressure of the 
Migration of Nations, the territory that 
now comprises much of France and 
Germany fell prey to the Franks. 
Clovis, their king from 481 to 511, 
began his career of conquest by the de- 
feat of the Roman Count, Syagrius. 
One by one, the neighboring lands 
were added to his kingdom, until he 
became the mightiest ruler in Europe. 

South of the Kingdom of the Franks, 
in the Savoy Alps, another barbarian 
nation, the Burgundians, had taken up 
its home. Daughter of this race 
was the young princess, Clotilda, 
celebrated not only for beauty of 
face and form, but also for her vir- 
tue and holiness. Reports of her good- 
ness and charm had been brought by 
ambassadors to the court of Clovis, 
and when, about 492, he thought of 
taking a wife, he asked the hand of 
Clotilda from her uncle and guardian, 
King Godegisil of Geneva. Anxious to 
gain such a powerful ally for a son- 
in-law, Godegisil gave his consent. 
Soon afterward, with a young bride’s 
happy excitement, Clotilda journeyed 
northward to meet her new husband 
and lord. 

The marriage of their king with the 
Burgundian princess was hailed with 
joy by the Franks. The bards of the 
time wrote their impressions in com- 
positions of flowery language and great 
length. Unfortunately, as poets are 
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wont to do, they introduced a great 
many purely imaginary details into 
their descriptions, so that it is very 
difficult to discern the core of historical 
truth in what they wrote. Still, there 
is every reason to believe that Clovis 
was charmed with his young wife, and 
gave her the first place in his heart. 


The Frankish king was then a pagan, 
worshipping the old Teuton gods. Clo- 
tilda, however, was a fervent Catholic, 
and it became her dearest desire to 
bring her great husband to the knowl- 
edge and love of Jesus Christ. This was 
not an easy thing to do. Since child- 
hood, Clovis had been brought up on 
tales of Wodin, chief of the gods, and 
of Thor, lord of war, whose chariot 
could be heard rumbling across the sky 
in the midst of storms. Old loyalties 
like these die hard. But Clotilda, in 
her patient way, told the beautiful 
story of Jesus Christ, and by her ex- 
ample sought to bring home to her hus- 
band the excellence of the Gospel teach- 
ing. 

When their first child was born, she 
prevailed upon Clovis to permit the boy 
to be baptized a Christian. The cere- 
mony of baptism was carried out with 
the greatest solemnity. But God, Whose 
ways are sometimes strange to human 
minds, allowed this moment of happi- 
ness to be turned into sorrow for the 
young queen. Soon after the sacred 
waters were poured upon his head, the 
baby sickened and died. Clovis, with 
pagan superstition, fastened upon the 
baptism as the reason for this calamity. 
“It is your God,” he said to Clotilda, 
“Who is the cause of our child’s death. 
If it had been consecrated to mine, 
it would still be alive.” 


A second boy was born the follow- 
ing year, and it testifies to Clotilda’s in- 
fluence over her husband that he per- 
mitted this child also to be baptized. 
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For a time, it seemed that the sad 
sequel of the first baptism would be re- 
peated. The second child likewise fell 
ill. Already Clovis was beginning to 
murmur: “Can we expect any other 
fate for this child than that of his 
brother? He was baptized in the name 
of your Christ; he is certain therefore 
to die.” Clotilda poured out her anguish- 
ed heart in prayer that the Gospel be 
not thus shamed in the sight of pagans. 
Her prayer was answered. The child, 
Clodomir, grew well, and a Christian 
heir was assured for the kingdom of the 
Franks. 


In 496, the fourth year of their mar- 
riage, Clotilda’s efforts for the con- 
version of her husband at last bore 
fruit. Clovis had gone to war against 
the Alamanni, a Germanic tribe which 
had taken possession of the lands near 
the Rhine. Although he had assembled 
the whole might of his army, the 
Frankish king, when battle was joined, 
found in this fierce barbarian tribe a foe 
that threatened to overwhelm him. 
Under the terrible charge of the Ala- 
manni, the troops of Clovis gave ground, 
and seemed about to break in panic. At 
this juncture in the battle, when his 
pagan gods seemed to have failed him, 
and he was menaced with the loss of 
his kingdom and his life, Clovis thought 
of what Clotilda had told him of the 
might and power of the Christian God, 
Who held the destinies of nations in 
His hands. From his anguished and 
despairing heart came forth the cry: 
“Jesus Christ, Thou who art, accord- 
ing to Clotilda, the Son of the living 
God, help me in my distress, and, if 
Thou givest me victory, I will believe 
in Thee, and be baptized in Thy 
Name!” 


Scarcely had this prayer been uttered, 
when the tide of battle turned. The 
Frankish troops, with renewed courage 
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returned to the fight. The Alamanni 
were thrown back, and in the melee 
their king was killed. Finding them- 
selves leaderless, they threw down their 
arms, and begged for mercy. Clovis, 
satisfied with their submission, treated 
them with kindness, and brought the 
war to an end. 

On his return, he announced to Clo- 
tilda the circumstances of the victory, 
and the vow that he had made to be- 
come a Christian. It is not hard to 
imagine the joy that filled her soul at 
this realization of her hopes and prayers. 

The baptism of Clovis was set for 
Christmas Day, in the year 496. Prep- 
arations were made to celebrate the 
event with all possible solemnity. 
Bishops assembled at Rheims from all 
parts of the kingdom. On the great 
day, the streets of the town were gaily 
decorated, the cathedral and baptistery 
alight with candles, and perfumed by 
clouds of incense. Long ranks of stern 
warriors, bishops in their tall mitres, 
and priests in their robes, walked in 
procession, while the chant of the 
Church’s litanies reechoed through the 
streets, and through the great cathedral 
nave. Overcome by the splendor of the 
sight, Clovis, in his barbarian simplicity, 
is said to have asked of the presiding 


bishop, “Is this the Kingdom of Heaven 
which you promised me?” “No,” came 
the response, “but it is the beginning 
of the road that leads there.” 

Close to Clovis, as the saving waters 
flowed upon his head, stood Queen Clo- 
tilda, to whose womanly influence this 
great day was due. At this moment of 
the baptism of her husband, her great 
providential work was done. Her later 
life, as that of all the saints, was mark- 
ed with many hours of suffering and of 
pain. But always she could keep in her 
heart the realization of a great task 
well done. 

All the glorious history of the Church 
in France—the founding of the monas- 
teries which civilized the barbarian na- 
tions and preserved the learning of 
the world, the saving of Christianity 
from Islam at Chalons, the unification 
of Europe in the Holy Roman Empire, 
the protection of the Papacy in many 
periods of peril, the Crusades, the great 
saints, St. Louis, St. Joan of Arc, St. 
Vincent de Paul, and countless others 
whose virtues have illumined the world 
—all this can be traced back to the in- 
fluence of a young girl who taught her 
husband to call upon the Name of 
Jesus Christ in the days when Europe 
was still young. 


Noble Petition 

A priest friend of ours made a pilgrimage to Lourdes not long ago, and 
while there he chanced to meet some members of a large group of pilgrims 
who had come from Liverpool, England. 

Among them was a delightful little Irish biddy with rosy cheeks, who 
walked around briskly seemingly in the best of health. 

“Well, Mary,” the priest said to her, “what sickness could you possibly 
have, that you should be praying for a miracle?” 

“Sure, Father, I’m not praying for myself, not a bit of it,’ was the reply. 


“I came here to pray for a sick world.” 


Perhaps there is no better reason to be had for making a pilgrimage to 


Lourdes. 








Travel 





Mysterious Japan 


On the spot impressions of a people who fought a suicidal war, 
and then calmly accepted subjugation and occupation. Where will 
they go from here? 


C. Dubart 


BEFORE and during the war, Japan 
remained quite a mystery to the West- 
ern World. Japanese mentality and 
ideals “were analyzed, usually with 
some shaking of the head, and some 
comment about the Japanese being a 
“strange race of people”. It was difficult 
for us to understand the fanaticism or 
subjective heroism behind their suicide 
for the Emperor, their refusal to sur- 
render in the early days of the war, 
their Kamikaze raids which ended in 
the self-destruction of the flower of 
Japanese youth. It was quite impossible 
for us to understand how these young 
men could attend a ceremonial cele- 
bration the night before they went to a 
certain death. For them, it was a 
supreme moment of glory, dedicated to 
what they considered a noble cause. 
For us, it was stupid fanaticism. 

Japan remains something of a mys- 
tery today, and so do its people. This 
observer had the opportunity, as a 
Catholic Army Chaplain, to go into 
Japan with the 27th Infantry Division 
shortly after the cessation of hostilities. 
He shared the amazement of all who 
entered Japan in the early days of 
the occupation. How was it possible 
that a people, who had fought with 
almost unrivalled tenacity and zeal, 
should now accept the occupation of a 
conquering army without resistance? 
The occupation of Japan is reputedly 
one of the most peaceful in history. 
And it is well to recall that Japan had 
not been invaded, that its home forces 
and defenses were prepared for bitter 
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resistance to the invader. 

But no resistance came. The Em- 
peror said he wanted none, and his 
people obeyed implicitly. It was al- 
most impossible to appreciate the sit- 
uation as one walked through Yoko- 
hama or Tokyo or Niigata in central 
Honshu, or little towns like Shibata, 
Gosen and Murmuratsu. The Japanese 
had placidly accepted our presence as 
conquerors and that was that! 

Perhaps it would be quite naive to 
suppose that a calm exterior did not 
sometimes hide smouldering fires of re- 
bellion. But the fact remains that no 
rebellion or anything approaching it 
developed. The fact remains that the 
occupation continued most peacefully. 
And it is a fact that today, General 
Douglas MacArthur, the principal 
name associated with Japanese defeat, 
is held in an unbelievable reverence by 
myriads of Japanese. When he enters 
or leaves his headquarters, it is a sig- 
nal for the people to gather from all 
quarters just to see him. And this, 
when the occupation of Japan is over 
three years old! 

Today the Japanese people go about 
their business with apparently perfect 
ease and self-possession. In the larger 
cities especially, there are numbers of 
allied military personnel in their midst. 
But seemingly this does not produce 
marked strained relations. 

So Japan goes on being a deep mys- 
tery to the outside world. But be- 
neath everything, one cannot help but 
feel that there is something smoulder- 
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ing—not necessarily fires of rebellion 
—hbut eager yearning to gain and pos- 
sess something to replace what has de- 
ceived them in the past. At the risk 
of being considered very naive, this 
writer believes that there is a deep 
idealism stirring in Japan; and that 
these people, who could suffer the 
most severe hardships and expose 
themselves to bizarre self-immolation, 
are precisely the people who will seize 
this ideal, once it is clearly grasped, 
and follow it to any conclusion, come 
what may. 


And that is precisely where the 
Catholic Church enters the Japanese 
scene. The Catholic Church, and she 
alone, has the doctrines and the ideals 
and the certitude which the people of 
Japan need and want. She alone can 
-fill the void, and fill it to overflowing, 
the void left by the collapse of Shin- 
toism and emperor-worship. The gen- 
eral impression among many observers 
seems to be that Shintoism is dead, 
and its temples deserted. However, for 
the sake of fairness, it is only right to 
admit that one American Army Officer, 
who claims acquaintance with such 
things, says that Shinto worship is re- 
introducing itself into Japansese lives. 


In any case, the time surely seems 
ripe for wonderful things to be done 
for God and the Japanese people by the 
Catholic Church. 

The writer is. one of four Redempt- 
orist missionaries on their way to begin 
missionary work in Siam. On our jour- 
ney, we had a short stop-over in Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo, and through observa- 
tion and listening were able to gather 
some few impressions of the Japanese 
scene, especially as it relates to the 
Catholic Church. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
missionaries in Japan could spend all 
their time only in giving instructions 
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to those who want to embrace the 
Catholic Faith. And let it be emphasized 
that this is far from being only a fem- 
inine movement. 

A Jesuit Father, a member of the 
staff of Saint Sofia University in Tokyo, 
told me that for an entrance examina- 
tion to be held shortly, there are 1200 
applicants, of whom only 300 will be 
able to be accommodated. 

During our stay in Japan, we met 
two nuns of the Sisters of St. Maur. We 
met them in Yokohama at the site of 
the complete ruins of a magnificent 
school they had conducted. They 
pointed out to us a temporary school 
where there are in attendance 800 
pupils. 

In close proximity to this school was 
a hospital and a foundling home. Our 
Lady of Lourdes Foundling Home, 
under charge of an order of missionary 
Sisters, is filled to capacity with one 
hundred and forty-five infants and 
young children. A policy has been es- 
tablished by the good Sisters that no 
one will be refused entrance, even 
though the hospital is operating far 
beyond its capacity and means already. 
Apparently, there are in our world 
some blessed souls who still believe in 
the Providence of God. 

All these examples of Catholic 
charity are making a deep impression 
on the populace. And more and more 
of the people are eagerly grasping 
every opportunity of finding out some- 
thing about the Catholic Church and 
her ideals. 

Recently, the Catholic Digest of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, published a notice 
that it was preparing to present a 
Japanese edition. It stated that this 
edition would be small in comparison 
with other national editions, because 
of the small percentage of Catholics in 
Japan’s total population. Father Sut- 








ton, a Redemptorist priest serving as 
Army Chaplain in Yokohama, saw this 
notice and wrote to the editors of the 
Catholic Digest. He advised them not 
to be deceived by the small minority 
of Catholics. He promised that the 
magazine would be scrambled for by 
great numbers of non-Christian Japa- 
nese, if the possibility of obtaining a 
copy was theirs. 

And here, of course, is a funda- 
mental consideration. With the col- 
lapse of Shintoism, a void has been 
created in countless Japansese hearts. 
That void must be filled. If it is not 
filled by what is good, there is much 
reason to fear that some unworthy sub- 
stitute may seep in to do great harm. 
Many sound thinkers are convinced 
that the Japanese, being an idealistic 
people, would prefer the glorious truths 
of the Catholic Faith, if they can be 
brought into contact with them. 

There is no doubt that the Japanese 
edition of the Catholic Digest will do 
immeasurable good for the Japansese 
people. The amount of good which 
could be done is so tremendous, that it 
would be a shame if anything should 
make the publishing of a large edition 
an impossibility. Any person who 
helps spread Catholic reading in Japan 
is doing these eager people a splendid 
service and contributing to the spread 
of the Cahtolic Church for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. 

Catholic authorities throughout the 
world are cognizant of the glorious 
opportunities opening to the Church in 
Japan. Religious orders of missionary 
‘priests, brothers and sisters, are mar- 
shalling their forces and straining their 
resources, to send at least some small 
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contingent there. When one hears of 
different religious orders entering the 
field, and of the preparations being 
made for the battle for souls, he cannot 
help but feel the thrill of marching men 
and women—this time not for destruc- 
tion, but for giving a peace and happi- 
ness which is eternal. 

The writer, being a Redemptorist, 
knows that two contingents of Re- 
demptorist priests, from the two Cana- 
dian provinces, are beginning work in 
Japan. Other religious orders and con- 
gregations are sending whatever man 
and woman power is available to fill 
the breech. It is all so wonderful, the 
amount of real good which will be ac- 
complished. 

But when one considers the huge 
Japanese population, scattered through 
four larger islands, and many smaller 
ones, what has been done and what is 
likely to be done in the near future, 
seems so little in proportion to what 
needs to be done. There must be more, 
ever more missionaries sent into the 
field, and that means many more mis- 
sionary vocations. It means glorious 
opportunities for idealistic boys and 
girls and young men and young women 
to make sacrifices for something which 
is gloriously noble. 

The missionaries and other observers 
are convinced that the Japanese will 
make fine Catholics. The sacrifices and 
noble conduct demanded of them by 
the Catholic Faith will be willingly 
embraced by people who have always 
made sacrifices for a cause. In their 
Catholic Faith, they will know they 
have a cause, far nobler than anything 
else in this world. 


For the Bald 


From an old Irish recipe book: 


Remedy for baldness: Use brandy externally until the hair grows; then 


take it internally to clinch the roots. 
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Portrait of Christ 


The Angels and the Risen Savior 


Among the witnesses to the resurrection and ascension of the Saviour 
were His angels, giving testimony to all the ages. 


R. J. Miller 


MUCH as the Son of Man loved “His 
angels”, and often though they were in 
His thoughts and conversation, He al- 
most never took advantage of their 
nearness to Him and their eagerness to 
put themselves at His disposal. Only 
twice during His public life do we find 
them “ministering” to Him: once after 
the forty days fast in the desert, and 
once during His agony in the Garden. 
After His resurrection from the dead 
and after His ascension into heaven 
they are also very much in evidence; 
but by that time His public life was 
over. 

Each of these angelic interventions 
in the life or activity of the Human 
Being, however, has its own dramatic 
setting and character; and each throws 
its own special light on the extraor- 
dinary personality of the Human Being 
Himself. 

The angels of the ascension (to begin 
with the last apparition) did not look 
like angels, but they delivered a mes- 
sage full of mysterious meaning and 
possibilities for us still today, twenty 
centuries after the event. 

Our Lord and the eleven had been 
standing on Mount Olivet; He had just 
finished blessing them; and then to their 
speechless amazement, they had seen 
Him rise gently from the ground, and 
continue to rise into the air until He 
was above their heads, and they had 
to crane their necks upward to see Him; 
and then still upward and upward He 
moved until He was a speck against 
the clouds. Then He had disappeared 
into the clouds, and they could see Him 
no more. But while they still stared 


fixedly upwards, vainly hoping for one 
more glimpse of Him, there came a 
sudden and almost brusque interrup- 
tion: 


You Galileans, what are you standing 
here for, looking up at the sky? This 
Jesus Who has been taken away from 
you up into heaven is going to come back 
again, just as you saw Him going up into 
heaven! 


It was certainly a very plain and 
matter-of-fact kind of address to come 
from a couple of angels! One is almost 
reminded of the way a city bred lad 
would talk to his country cousin on 
finding him gawking awkwardly at the 
sights of the town when they had other 
important things to do. Nothing senti- 
mental, nothing vaguely pious, but 
plain, blunt directness marks this 
language of heaven’s messengers. And 
their appearance was in keeping with 
the realistic character of their message. 
“Two men dressed in white” is the way 
they are described in the Acts of the 
Apostles; not “two angels”, but “two 
men dressed in white”. Their sudden ap- 
pearance out of nowhere might have © 
suggested their angelic nature, and per- 
haps the colors of their clothes; but 
there was nothing dazzling, noth- 
ing overwhelming in their personal 
appearance: “Two men dressed in 
white.” And even their manner of re- 
ferring to our dear Lord, Who was 
their own King and beloved Master, 
partakes of this same plain blunt real- 
ism. “This Jesus”; not “your dear 
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Master”, nor “your beloved crucified 
Lord”, but simply and directly “this 
Jesus”’. 


The Providential reason for this 
striking bluntness on the part of angelic 
visitors on the occasion of the ascension 
of Our Lord into heaven is not too far 
to seek. What was taking place above 
Mount Olivet that day was so stu- 
pendous, so completely unique in the 
history of mankind, that it needed 
guarantees of the most unmistakable 
kind to prove to future generations 
that it ever took place at all. Such 
guarantees are provided precisely in 
the gawky awkardness of the apostles 
(so realistically true to type and to all 
their former life), and in the surpris- 
ingly unceremonious language of the 
angels (so free from the mystic mouth- 
ings which, humanly speaking, one 
might expect on so mysterious and so 
unique an occasion). 


At the same time, the message which 
they actually delivered about “this 
Jesus”, however plain and unceremoni- 
ous its manner, was one of profound 
and prophetic mystery. “This Jesus is 
going to come back again just as you 
saw Him going up into heaven!” Did 
the Apostles think that His return was 
only a short time away? Did they ex- 
pect Him to “come back again” in 
their own lifetime? Before the Holy 
Ghost came down upon them on Pente- 
cost, they may well have had some 
such mistaken notion; and perhaps 
that is why St. Luke says: “They went 
back full of joy to Jerusalem.” Full of 
joy, that is, in the expectation of an 
early return of the Master in mighty 
glory from heaven. 


But He did not return in their life- 
time. He has not returned even thus 
far in our own. We are still expecting 
Him. Twenty centuries later, we Chris- 
tians are still building on the mysterious 
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possibilities of the message of the “men 
dressed in white” on Mount Olivet. 
He is coming back; of that we are abso- 
lutely positive. 


He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
thence He shall come to judge the living 
and the dead. 


Over and over we repeat it, for all 
the world to hear. He is coming back, 
for all we know, in our own lifetime; 
but sooner or later, in our lifetime or 
many centuries from now, “this Jesus,” 
this strange Human Being Who rose 
from the dead and ascended into heaven 
is “going to come back again, just as 
you saw Him going up into heaven”. 
As He disappeared into a cloud, so He 
will come through the clouds; thus He 
had often predicted Himself: 


You are going to see the Human Being 
seated beside God Almighty, and coming 
through the clouds. They shall see the 
Human Being coming in the clouds of 
heaven with great power and majesty. 


So much for the angels of the ascen- 
sion. Now, what about the angels of 
the resurrection? Was there anything 
“special” about them? 


The first thing that strikes the care- 
ful reader of the Gospel story is the 
fact that the Easter angels appeared 
first, not to the Apostles, nor for that 
matter to any member of the sterner 
sex, but exclusively to the holy women: 
Mary Magdalen, Mary the Mother of 
James, Joanna, Salome, “and the other 
women”, say the Evangelists. 


The Saints and theologians tell us 
(we might say here at the outset) that 
the first apparition of all on Easter 
Sunday morning was made by Our 
Lord Himself to His Blessed Mother, 
and that on the occasion of that bliss- 
ful reunion, He even gave her a glimpse 
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or a foretaste of the beatific vision. 
It is what we should do ourselves, if 
we had power like His and a Mother 
like her, and we find no difficulty in 
believing it, even though we do not find 
it described expressly in the pages of 
the Holy Gospel. 


Aside from that very special case, 
however, or rather together with it, we 
find that not only the angels, but Our 
Lord Himself, appeared exclusively to 
the faithful women on Easter Sunday 
morning. (He appeared to Peter at 
some time during the day, but it seems 
to have been most likely in the after- 
noon; and His appearing to the eleven 
in the upper room was “late that same 
day”). The first hours, and the first 
blessed apparitions of Easter Sunday, 
belong to the ladies. It might be a little 
too modern, and perhaps even a little 
irreverent, to call Easter Sunday morn- 
ing “Ladies’ Day” in the history of 
Christianity, but it would be only a 
striking way of emphasizing a sober 
truth; and God knows, and Our dear 
Lord had reason enough to know, it 
was no more than the ladies deserved. 
Where was the sterner sex, including 
Peter the Rock, on Mount Calvary on 
Good Friday afternoon? St. John the 
Evangelist was there, to be sure, but 
even he was well flanked by members 
of the weaker sex. 


No; if Our Lord and the angels 
singled out the ladies for the first assur- 
ance on Easter Sunday morning that 
their faith was not vain, it was simply 
an Easter crown for their sterling Good 
Friday faith. 

But when, full of joy and conviction, 
they ran to find the hidden apostles 
and share with them the glorious news 
brought them by the angels, the faith- 
ful women found anything but an ap- 
preciative or welcome audience. “They 
did not believe,” says St. Mark; and 


St. Luke goes further: “These words 
seemed to them idle tales”—nonsense, 
even “madness”, as one translator 
puts it. 


And while this original hard-headed- 
ness of the apostles has a wonderful 
value in establishing the truth of Our 
Lord’s resurrection (seeing that they 
were so far from seizing upon the story 
as they first heard it with any kind of 
religious enthusiasm, but nevertheless, 
despite their first incredulity later be- 
came so soberly and profoundly con- 
vinced of the fact that they laid down 
their lives for its truth) their attitude is 
interesting for another reason. One is in- 
clined to ask, that is, if perhaps their 
brusque dismissal of the story told by 
the women was not due to some little 
feeling of offended dignity on their 
part. “If the Lord were really to rise 
again,” they might have thought, 
“would not the first ones to receive the 
news be ourselves? Is it likely that He 
would reveal Himself first of all to 
these mere women, and especially to 
this Mary Magdalen, out of whom He 
cast seven devils?” 


Humanly speaking, it is true, such a 
thing was not likely; but the Human 
Being had a way of acting that was 
divinely original in its freedom from 
the shortsighted limitations of ordinary 
human conventionalities. Even the 
Evangelist St. Mark seems to be struck 
with special force on the present occa- 
sion by this divine trait of the Human 
Being. He is at pains to point out the 
extraordinary fact in his Gospel record: 


But He, rising early the first day of the 
week, appeared first to Mary Magdalen, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils! 


This is the first thing that is “special” 
about the angels of the resurrection. 
Our Lord saw to it that they, as well 
as Himself, appeared first on Easter 
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Sunday to the faithful women who had 
been so loyal to Him on Good Friday. 

As to the appearance of most of 
these angels, they were very like the 
angels of the ascension. They looked, 
at first sight, like men, not angels, and 
men “dressed in white”. The women 
saw “a young man dressed in white”, 
“two men in dazzling robes”. It was 
only when they spoke, and delivered 
their message of startling joyousness, 
and gave prophetic orders as to where 
the risen Human Being was to be met, 
that the women realized they were talk- 
ing to angels, not men. 


The angel, however, who appeared 
to the soldiers guarding the tomb of 
Our Lord, and scared those valiant war- 
riors almost to death, was entirely dif- 
ferent. “Every inch an angel” would 
seem best to describe him, with his face 
“like lightning”, and “a great earth- 
quake” when he touched the ground. 
St. Matthew tells us about him: 


As it began to dawn the first day of the 
week, there was a great earthquake. For 
an angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and coming, rolled back the stone, 
and sat upon it. And his countenance was 
like lightning and his garments like snow. 
And for fear of him the guards were 
struck with terror, and became like dead 
men. 


Evidently, then, from this description 
(and from the accounts in the other 
Holy Gospels as well), it was not our 
Lord Himself Who came from the tomb 
in dazzling splendor and cast down the 
guards in mortal terror. Sometimes we 
see holy pictures representing Our Lord 
in the act of thus gloriously terrifying 
the guards; but the fact is that it was 
not Our Lord but the angel with a face 
like lightning who made children and 
cowards of these soldiers. 
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When that took place, Our Lord had 
already risen. Earlier that morning, 
when the first dim light of dawn was 
on the earth, the Human Being’s soul 
had risen up through the earth from 
Limbo, entered the tomb and had been 
joined to the mangled corpse that lay 
there beneath the shroud. On the in- 
stant, the sacred members, thrilled and 
flushed with their contact with life 
everlasting, rose up out of the holy 
shroud, leaving it completely undisturb- 
ed behind. Perhaps Our Lord allowed 
His eyes, now alight with a new and un- 
quenchable vitality, to take one last 
gaze around the cavern where He had 
submitted to the final great humilia- 
tion of being buried a battered, bloody 
corpse. Then His gaze travelled up- 
ward; and as He looked up towards 
freedom, His body obediently followed 
His thoughts and His will, gently rose 
into the air, and with complete effort- 
lessness, with no sign of the slightest 
shock, passed through the rock walls of 
the tomb up into the free and open air. 
And there, perhaps, He turned for a 
look at the guards; and as He did so, 
a smile of pity or of His old character- 
istic irony may have crossed His fea- 
tures to see them so zealously and so 
sternly keeping watch—over His empty 
tomb. 


It was only then that the angel of the 
lightning-face and the earthquake touch 
came down, rolled away the stone, and 
frightened the soldiers almost to death. 


So much for the angels of the ascen- 
sion and the resurrection. Their services 
to the Human Being were rather re- 
mote, but even so, beyond a doubt they 
considered themselves most fortunate, 
and among their colleagues were the 
object of some angelic equivalent of 
pious envy, for the privilege of being 
able to offer services however remote 
to their glorious triumphant King. 


















-> 


The bystander will take a little flier into 
the realm of prophecy this month. The sub- 
ject matter of the prophecies to be pro- 
jected is the brand new medium of public 
influence, entertainment and propaganda 
called television. We are of the opinion 
that this scientific development, as yet in 
its crawling infancy, will work tremendous 
changes in almost every field of human 
relations. Some of the developments that 
will eventuate from it will be good and 
some will be bad for individuals and society, 
but whether good or bad, they will make 
civilized life considerably different than it 
is today. 

e 

We believe, first of all, that the field 
of entertainment will undergo profound 
changes. The advent of television marks 
the end of the era of gorgeous movie 
palaces. It may take time for the super- 
splendid theatres, with their block-long 
foyers, their wedding-cake decor and orna- 
mentation, and their tiers of balconies, to 
become time-shoddied shells of an age that 
has passed away, but the day will inevitably 
come. The chains of movie-house owners 
and operators will resist the collapse of 
their empire as long as possible. In con- 
cert with the movie producers they have 
already made attempts to buy the great 
television chains, such as N.B.C. and C.B.C. 
and failed; they will not stop trying to 
get control. But with all the money at 
their command, and all the self-interest for 
which they are famous, we do not think 
they can impede forever the transfer of 
movie audiences from the theatre to the 
home. On what financial basis this will be 
achieved can only be dimly foreseen. Suc- 
cessful movies at present make for their 
producers anywhere from a few thousands 
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up to several millions, the latter repre- 
senting the take on only one in scores of 
pictures. Big advertisers, alone or in com- 
bination, may sponsor the big movies and 
guide them into homes at a cost commen- 
surate with what movies earned in the 
theatres in the old days. Small advertisers 
may sponsor the lesser films. The double 
effectiveness of television advertising, 
through both sight and sound appeal will 
create a scramble for outlets such as has 
never been known. But you may begin to 
imagine Ronald Colman being introduced in 
“A Tale of Two Wives” by a soap-maker, 
and Lana Turner brought to you in “Her 
Second Husband” by a cigarette-manu- 
facturer. 
e 

The bringing of movies into homes will 
have its good effects and its bad. It will 
keep people at home, an end _ toward 
which social scientists and workers have 
been aiming vainly for many years. But 
this will be fraught with compensatory 
dangers and evils. Both children and 
adults will be subjected to the influence 
of movies far more than they are today, 
because movies will be placed within reach 
of the twisting of a dial. Thus the imprint 
of movie standards and values upon whole 
generations will be deep and lasting, but 
not good. There will be the supremely 
delicate question of censorship and con- 
trol: Shall any movie be pumped into 
homes? How will such organizations as the 
Legion of Decency protect children from 
adult movies, and adults from evil movies, 
when it will be a question not of paying a 
price to enter a theatre, but of merely 
sitting in the living room and pressing a 
button to see whatever movie is being offer- 
ed? Questions such as these will be vitally 








important, and probably will be controvert- 
ed for years. In the end, it will be the 
parents who will have to assume responsi- 
bility and to exercise far more difficult 
supervision than is demanded of them today. 


Education will be mightily influenced 
by television as it grows to. maturity. 
Probably not grade school or even high 
school education, where the physical pres- 
ence of a teacher is so important and 
necessary, though even here there will be 
no limit to the educational auxiliaries that 
can be introduced into school through tele- 
vision. But college and university lecture 
courses, and adult specialty courses, can be 
conducted from a television sending center 
for thousands in homes, school halls, gath- 
ering places of any kind. Correspondence 
courses have long been popular means of 
advancement in education; when lecturing 
from a screen is added to the correspond- 
ence material, their popularity will zoom. 
Local and poorly staffed colleges will no 
doubt suffer; successful and renowned pro- 
fessors will be able to lecture to thousands 
where they are limited to a few score now. 
This will be hard on the mediocre members 
of the teaching profession; television com- 
petition may eliminate many of them. 
And, of course, the same problems that 
attend the televising of movies and enter- 
tainment will attend televised lectures and 
classes: how difficult it will be to safe- 
guard students from the wrong type of 
educational influences! 


What will happen to the radio industry 
as a result of television? We predict that 
the day will come when there will be prac- 
tically no radios without television, even 
though there may still be radio programs 
untelevised. Before that day, of course, 
television reception will have to be as uni- 
versal as radio reception is today; but the 
day will come beyond all doubt. Then, just 
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as in the old days silent movie stars who 
proved to be unadaptable to talking pic- 
tures passed out of the entertainment 
world, so too the comedians and commenta- 
tors and soap opera actors and announcers 
who lack eye appeal over and above their 
ear appeal, will silently depart from the 
publie scene. Even athletic contests, which 
now draw tens of thousands of spectators 
and millions of radio listeners, may be held 
some day solely for television audiences. 
For the present, it is said that television 
only increases people’s desire to go out 
and attend games that they first saw only 
through television; but television is an 
infant today, groping and fumbling for 
perfect representation. What will happen to 
outdoor and auditorium attendance at 
games when it has advanced steadily in 
perfection over the next ten years? 


The greatest over-all danger of television 
will be that it may make people more 
passive, more inactive and more content 
to sit back and be entertained and thrilled 
than they already are. Human beings are 
so constituted that their leisure time is 
most valuably spent at creative, productive, 
active pursuits and hobbies. This is true of 
children in their formative years and of 
adults in their maturity. Americans have 
already forgotten how to do a great many 
useful and rewarding things just because 
there are so many people ready to do them 
for them. Only a comparatively few peo- 
ple play games; the rest watch those who 
play. Only a compartively few make gar- 
dens and lawns; the rest keep off the grass 
and just look at the flowers. Only a com- 
paratively few do any walking; the rest 
ride. Only a few read thought-provoking 
books; the rest look at the picture maga- 
zines. If television turns us still more into 
a nation of sitters, watchers, idlers and 
doodlers, it will be far more an evil than 
a good thing. 

















To The Least 

Among the many delightful stories 
told of the fathers of the desert, those 
men who in the first few centuries of 
Christianity left the world entirely be- 
hind and went out into the wilderness 
to commune with God with only a crust 
of bread as their usual nourishment, is 
one that is related of a certain hermit 
named Agatho. 


In order to earn enough money to 
buy bread, this anchorite made baskets, 
and on one occasion, as he was on the 
way to a nearby town to sell the baskets 
he had made, he met along the road- 
side a leper who was unable to walk. 
Agatho greeted the poor man in the 
name of God, and the leper said: 

“For the love of God, take me 
with you to the city.” 


So Agatho carried him on_ his 
shoulders to the town, and the leper 
remained with him as he took up his 
position on a street corner in order to 
despatch his business. 


As soon as he had sold a basket, the 
leper said: 

“For the love of God, buy me some 
bread.” 

Without complaining, Agatho went 
and purchased some bread and came 
back and gave it to the sick man. 


The same story was repeated with 
every sale of a basket that Agatho 
made; the leper always had some new 
request, and such was the great charity 
of the hermit, that he always complied. 

Finally, when all the baskets were 
sold, the leper pleaded: 

“I ask one more mercy. Carry me 
back to the place where we first met.” 


Catholic Anecdotes 


Again the hermit acceded to his re- 
quest, and when they reached the spot, 
the leper said: 

“May the Lord bless you both here 
on earth and in heaven.” 

And even as Agatho looked at the 
sick man, he disappeared from sight, 
and the hermit knew that the whole 
episode had been arranged as a test 
of his charity, and that in caring for 
the leper, he had cared for Christ. 


Need of Covering 

It is related of a certain Cardinal 
that he was seated one day at a public 
dinner next to a Countess who was 
rather scantily covered by her fashion- 
able gown. 

The Cardinal manifested his dis- 
pleasure by ignoring her until the din- 
ner was almost finished. Then he took 
an apple which he had just pared and 
presented it to her with a smile. 

The lady accepted the gift, looking 
rather bewildered about it, and in 
reply to her unspoken question, the 
Cardinal said: 

“After Eve ate the apple she became © 
conscious of her lack of clothing. I 
thought perhaps this apple might do 
the same for you.” 


Reassurance 

A lady walking down the street in 
London one day during the last war, 
when the city was under almost con- 
stant attack from the air, was startled 
by a loud clap of thunder. 

As she stood for a moment, rather 
frightened, a passing urchin reassured 
her: 

“Tt’s all right, lady. That ain’t Hit- 
ler; it’s God.” 
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Hidden Factors in Censorship 

Editor and Publisher, the newspaper 
trade journal which rises to the defense 
of freedom of the press at almost any 
provocation, has become considerably 
exercised over the fact that some 50 
U. S. cities have taken action against 
dangerous comic books by passing some 
sort of law prohibiting their sale to 
minors. 

E. and P. feels that no law should 
be passed in this matter, but that “pub- 
lishers, wholesalers, retailers, parents 
and organizations should all get to- 
gether” and induce children “to read 
the better picture books.” It states 
that the result of such action would 
be that publishers of objectionable 
comic books would find themselves 
without customers and would soon mend 
their nefarious ways, i. e., stop publish- 
ing objectionable booklets for children. 

There are several factors in this 
problem of keeping children from read- 
ing the wrong kind of picture books 
* that seem to escape Editor and Publisher. 

1) Number one is that while some- 
body (we should like to know who) 
is rounding up publishers, wholesalers, 
retailers, parents and civic organiza- 
tions and uniting them on a program 
of instruction for children and teaching 
them how and what to read, thousands 
and tens of thousands of children will 
continue to gorge themselves on pic- 
ture stories of maniacs, thugs, atomic 
killers, half-dressed lovers and dope- 
runners. 

2) Number two is that it is very naive 
to suggest that publishers, some of 
whom are at present making mints of 
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money on wild comic books, get together 
with the parents of little tots and plan 
to uplift their reading habits. 

3) Number three is that human na- 
ture, and especially the human nature 
of unformed children, is not so con- 
stituted that you can train it invari- 
ably to pass up the lurid, the prurient 
and the exciting, when this sort of thing 
is placed side by side with the harmless 
and good, which is always less attrac- 
tive to human nature at any age. 

4) Number four is the inescapable 
fact that there are thousands of parents 
who just don’t give a hang what their 
children read, and that therefore, so 
long as there are evil “comic” books for 
sale, these children will read them. It 
is all very well to blame bad parents 
for bad children, but this is not a rea- 
son for the rest of society to abandon 
such children. When parents fail in their 
duty to their children, society has an 
obligation to do what it can for them, 
even though it must work against great 
odds and make use of unusual expe- 
dients. 

We are no believers in indiscriminate 
and narrow censorship. But we are be- 
lievers in the principle that it is the 
duty of public authority to take action 
against evils that individuals cannot or 
will not remove themselves. It would be 
just as wise to abrogate all laws against 
murder on the score that it is the duty 
of parents, schools, churches and or- 
ganizations to teach people not to want 
to kill other people, as to do away with 
all laws against bad books because it is 
the duty of parents, publishers, newstand 
operators, etc., to teach people to read 
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only what is good. 


The Real Cruelty 

Max Lerner, a progressive who often 
takes to moralizing in the column he 
conducts for the New York Star, has 
come up with a precious bit of moral 
advice to society at large in one of his 
daily stints. He takes up the subject 
of criminal abortion and drops it with 
a blast against those who dare to call 
abortion a crime. 

The usual procedure of men who 
possess no moral standards other than 
those of expediency is here followed. 
Tears and sighs over the unfortunate 
victims of sin. More tears and sighs 
over the unfortunate physicians who, 
for a fancy price, must risk their repu- 
tations and their medical permits to 
perform abortions for the illegally preg- 
nant. A few side kicks at Catholics and 
others who refuse to compromise on the 
principles of the natural law in the face 
of hardship and suffering on the part 
of those who break it. 

Then the solution: “Why could there 
not be community councils of doctors, 
social workers, representatives of 
women’s organizations, to give clemency 
and mercy where it is needed, and 
legalize abortion where the other solu- 
tions are too cruel?” 


It is perhaps idle to answer the 
moralist of expediency with the truth 
that there are laws that no doctors, 
social workers or women’s organiza- 
tions, nor whole communities for that 
matter, have any power to change. They 
are God’s immutable laws, carved so 
deeply in the human heart that no man 
or group of men (or women) may 
eradicate them without taking the heart 
out of human nature. Murder is one of 
these, whether it be planned against 
the born or unborn. 


What looks like “cruelty” to Mr. 
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Lerner, in the case of those who suffer 
for their sins, is God’s way of forever 
reminding human beings of the terrors 
of sin. Those terrors are far worse in 
eternity than they are in time, and it is 
far better for people to suffer and be 
inspired to repentance by the effects of 
sin in time, than to have a Lerner or 
a doctor or a women’s organization 
arrange an escape for them by the 
handy expedient of murder. That will 
only make things worse, both in time 
and in eternity. 


Outlet For Castoffs 

Priests serving as chaplains in the 
armed services have a unique oppor- 
tunity of assisting poor churches or 
parish preists by making themselves 
the channels of much needed supplies. 
Particularly is this true of the chaplains 
who are serving in Europe or the far 
east, and we can testify as an eye- 
witness to the wonderful charity which 
has thus been demonstrated. ‘ 

Now ordinarily when a chaplain in 
such circumstances sees a chance to do 
some good, his first thought will be to 
call upon an organization in New York 
known as the Chaplains’ Aid Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. Almost all the 
priests who served in the Army or 
Navy during the last war had occasion 
to call upon this organization at one 
time or another, and the response was 
always immediate and generous. 

The Chaplains’ Aid Association has 
always had to rely, of course, on gifts 
from outside to make their benefac- 
tions possible; as for their time and 
labor, the good ladies connected with 
the project donated that very gladly to 
the cause. 

We mention all this by way of back- 
ground to an appeal recently made by 
the association for “ecclesiastical junk,” 
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by which is meant old and dis- 
carded chalices, patens, candlesticks, 
linens, breviaries, vestments, and simi- 
lar articles having to do with the wor- 
ship of God. It seems the appeals from 
chaplains in foreign lands are still com- 
ing in: wherever the war took its course, 
churches were destroyed, priests were 
turned into paupers, and the Mass 
cannot decently be said. 

The association takes upon itself 
the mending or repairing of such arti- 
cles, and gets them into the hands of 
chaplains, who in turn hand them over 
to some neglected church or convent. 
If you have any such articles at your 
disposal, you can accomplish more 
good than you will ever know if you 
will take the time and trouble to pack 
them up and send them to the Chap- 
lains’ Aid Association, 10 E. 52nd St., 
New York. 


Prejudicing Posterity 

According to a recent newspaper 
account, another in the long series of 
time-capsule interments was recently 
performed. This time the locale of the 
event was a new theatre in Hollywood. 
Comedian Alan Young “emceed’” the 
performance, as an armful of movie 
magazines, gossip columns, and trade 
papers was placed in an aluminum 
box, which was then hermetically 
sealed and cemented into the corner- 
stone of the new emporium of entertain- 
ment. 

Well, nobody consulted us on it one 
way or the other, but we are still going 
to venture our opinion that Hollywood 
ought to be forcibly restrained in this 
kind of subversive activity. If there is 
anything in our current culture that de- 
serves to be kept from the prying eyes 
of posterity, it is the effluvia of Lou- 
ella Parsons, Hedda Hopper and their 
noble profession of gossiping. 


According to the accounting, among 
the delicious little items which have 
been laid away until approximately the 
year 2948 were the following: 

The story of Robert Mitchum’s 
arrest on marijuana charges. 

The spine-tingling romance of Tyrone 
Power and Linda Christian. 

That Sonja Henie was out night- 
clubbing with Howard Hughes’ boy, 
Johnny Meyer. 

That somebody stole Turhan Bey’s 
$11,000 cuff-links. 

That Xavier Cugat had stopped 
fighting with his brand-new wife. 

The scientists of a thousand years 
from now will certainly have a great 
time with little items like that. We can 
just see them, crowding anxiously 
around their find, making incoherent 
remarks, and finally looking just a lit- 
tle bewildered. 

It should not, of course, be a source 
of worry, since we won’t be on hand 
to be cross-examined. But it does make 
us a little ashamed of the grade they 
will probably give our civilization on 
the strength of items like these. Per- 
haps we had better resign ourselves to 
being put around the level of the Nean- 
derthal man. 


Axioms 

The size of your troubles depends to 
a large extent on whether they are com- 
ing or going. 

The value of “horse sense” is shown © 
by the fact that the horse was afraid 
of the automobile at the time the 
pedestrian laughed at it. 

Never bet on a sure thing unless 
you can afford to lose. 

Most people have plenty of speed 
but they aren’t sure what direction 
they are going. 

The man who boasts that he says 
what he thinks seldom thinks. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
HISTORY OF HERESIES 


Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


2. Heresy of Calvin (Cont.): 

Should the reader wonder how such 
a personally obnoxious man as Calvin 
could have such a disturbing effect 
upon the history of the world, he has 
only to review the heretic’s errors, 
whereby he attempted to destroy the 
balance of the doctrine of the one true 
Church. Calvin adopted practically all 
the principal errors of Luther, who, in 
turn, had borrowed his doctrines from 
previous heretics. One author has count- 
ed a total of 207 heretical doctrines 
spread by Calvin, while another 
claims to have discovered as many as 
400. We shall be satisfied here to re- 
view the most impious errors of this 
heretic. 

Calvin set the stage for all his other 
errors by striking at the very founda- 
tion of all true doctrine. In his work 
against the Council of Trent, he denied 
the Church’s right to interpret the 
Sacred Scriptures and to determine 
their true meaning. He arbitrarily de- 
clared that many of the books of Sacred 
Scripture were not inspired by God. 
And to complete his destruction of the 
groundwork of Christian doctrine he 
rejected all apostolic traditions of the 
Church. Thus, by his defiance of the 
Church’s authority over Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Sacred Tradition, Calvin was 
prepared to interpret the body of Catho- 
lic doctrine as he would. 

With regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Calvin maintained that there 
is but one God and but one Person in 
God, the three names, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost being only distinct denom- 
inations or names of the one true God. 


He claimed that this doctrine of the 
three Persons in God was originated by 
St. Athanasius or some other ancient 
author. It was but natural that such 
a doctrine would color his beliefs and 
teachings on Jesus Christ and His In- 
carnation. Among other errors regard- 
ing the Incarnate Word, Calvin taught 
that even before the fall of Adam and 
Eve, by the very fact of His being the 
Eternal Word, Christ began to fulfill 
his office of mediator. This doctrine is 
manifestly contrary to that of St. Paul 
who writes: ‘“‘There is but one God, and 
one mediator between God and men, 
the man, Jesus Christ.” The heretic also 
gave utterance to an enormous Dlas- 
phemy when he declared that when 
Jesus Christ descended into hell, he 
there endured the very same torments 
as the reprobate souls, thus offering to 
His Father great satisfaction for our re- 
demption. 

Serious though these errors were, it 
was Calvin’s moral teachings that had 
the most far-reaching and damaging 
effect. For instance, he taught that it is 
impossible to observe the law which 
God has imposed upon us, and that our 
depraved appetite, which inclines us to 
evil, is sinful whether we consent to it 
or not. He, moreover, declared that 
there are no such things as venial sins, 
that all sins are mortal, and that all the 
works of man, even of the just man, are 
sins. No good works, according to Calvin, 
enjoy any merit before God; they are 
in fact but the result of man’s pride. 

This, Calvin’s doctrine of despair, 
has its source in the heretic’s doctrine on 
justification. He maintained that justi- 
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fication does not consist in the infu- 


sion of sanctifying grace but solely in 
the granting to the sinner of the jus- 
tice of Christ. In other words, justifica- 
tion is not something internal but only 
an external covering over of man’s sin- 
fulness; the sinner remains a sinner, 
but the justice of Christ, which he re- 
ceives through faith, makes him appear 
just in the sight of God. Calvin held 
that it is not contrition which justifies 
the sinner, but faith alone in the 
promises made to us in consideration of 
the merits of Jesus Christ. This faith of 
the Calvinists, however, is possessed 
only by the elect, and once obtained 
it can never be lost. Should anyone 
seem to have lost this gift of faith, 
it is because he has never possessed it. 


In endeavoring to establish a founda- 
tion for such a severe doctrine, Calvin 
sweepingly declared that man is not in 
the possession of free will. Only the 
first man possessed free will, and by his 
sin, Adam lost this gift for himself 
and all his descendants. According to 
Calvin, therefore, all the actions of man 
are the result of blind and irresistible 
impulses implanted in him by God 
Himself. Since such a doctrine seems 
to make God the author of evil, Calvin 
explained that the author of sin is he 
who commits it, not he who commands 
it. He was unable, however, to explain 
how God, in such a case, could be ac- 
quitted of guilt in commanding evil, 
being forced to explain evadingly that 
carnal men cannot comprehend such a 
mystery. 


This doctrine had its climax in the 
natural conclusion to which it led 
Calvin and the other reformers. Since 
man does not possess free will, the sin- 
ner is lost not because of any sin of his 
own, but by a free disposition on the 
part of God Himself. Calvin taught 
that God knows and decrees the happy 
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or unfortunate end of every individual 
man before creating him, and bluntly 
declared that men are predestined to 
hell by the will of God alone and not 
because of their own demerits. Such is 
the beautiful doctrine of these new re- 
formers of the Church, Luther and 
Calvin, who make of God a deceitful 
and wicked tyrant Who condemns men 
to eternal torments because of offenses 
against a law which it is absolutely im- 
possible for them to observe! Finally, 
Calvin makes of God an unjust Judge, 
Who grants His grace and paradise to 
the wicked, not because of their re- 
pentance for their sins, but solely be- 
cause of a faith whereby they believe 
that they have been justified! 


It is only natural that this doctrine 
of Calvin on the predestination of men 
should also attempt to overthrow the 
doctrine of the Church on the Sacra- 
ments instituted by Jesus Christ. In 
fact, Calvin admitted only to the exist- 
ence of three Sacraments, Baptism, the 
Holy Eucharist, and Holy Orders, and 
these he deprived of any efficacy by de- 
claring that their effect was produced 
not by the Sacraments themselves, but 
by the faith of their recipients. The 
other Sacraments, he declared, are the 
inventions of the Church at different 
stages in history. He so perverted the 
doctrine of the Eucharist as to practi- 
cally make the Sacrament non-existent, 
denying the real presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist, and declaring 
that the bread and wine are but visible 
signs of the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord. 


From this brief summary of the 
principal errors of Calvin, it can be seen 
that the heretic’s doctrine can lead but 
to despair or unjustified and exaggerat- 
ed confidence. Since their founder’s 
death, the heresy has divided into 
numberless sects. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. 1902- 


“Companion to the Summa” 


I. Life: 

Walter Farrell was born in Chicago on 
July 21st, 1902. His parents were James 
and Minnie Morgan Farrell. The Dominican 
Sisters imparted his earlier education in 
the parochial schools of Chicago. After five 
years of preparation for the priesthood at 
Quigley Seminary he entered the Domini- 
can Order. On June 9, 1927, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., he was raised to the priesthood. 
The next two years were spent at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg where the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology was bestowed 
on Father Farrell in 1930. On his return 
from Rome his superiors appointed him pro- 
fessor of theology to the Dominican clerics 
in Washington. In appreciation of his talents 
and service to the Order Father Farrell re- 
ceived his Master of Sacred Theology 
degree in Rome. During the war Father 
Farrell became a chaplain in the United 
States Navy. He resumed his position as 
Regent of Studies at the Dominican Col- 
lege in Washington after his discharge from 
the Navy in 1945. Father Farrell has done 
extensive lecture work and is considered 
one of the authorities on Thomistic doc- 
trine in the United States. 


Il, Writings: 

Most of the writing of Father Farrell has 
been about St. Thomas. His earlier work 
was a technical one on the Natural Moral 


Law According to St. Thomas and Suarez. 
Many of his learned articles have appeared 
in the periodicals. With Mortimer J. Adler 
Father Farrell has written a long and 
scholarly series of articles on the theory 
and practice of democracy. But his most 
popular work, and his only other book, 
is the one to be discussed below. 


Ill. The Book: 

The four volumes of the Companion to 
the Summa resulted from a lecture series 
given to the Catholic Thought Association 
in New York. In four years the entire 
matter of the Summa of St. Thomas was 
treated in a popular manner. A Catholic 
publisher accepted the first volume of notes 
and the other three volumes were pub- 
lished in successive years. The purpose of 
the book is to serve as an “introduction to 
St. Thomas and a defense of the truths, 
natural and divine, by which human life 
is lived.” The basic truths of St. Thomas’ 
masterpiece are presented in modern 
language and in modern applications. 

The first volume was awarded a prize 
as the best Catholic book of 1942. Critics 
have considered the Companion to the 
Summa one of the best doctrinal presen- 
tations published in the United States. 
Educated Catholics will use these volumes 
to increase their knowledge of their faith. 
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A Modern Trappist 
The Seven Storey Mountain. By Thomas 

Merton. 429 pp. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $3.00. 

This is an unusual book—the autobio- 
graphy of a young man of the world who 
struggled into the Church and finally into 
the Trappist Abbey at Gethsemani. The 
fact that the story is told at all from out 
of the Trappist silence is another unusual 
feature of the book. 

Thomas Merton was the son of an artist 
father who professed no religion, and of 
a Quaker mother. His mother’s death left 
his education in the hands of his grand- 
parents and his father. Mr. Merton took 
his son with him on many of his travels. 
As a result Thomas was educated in France, 
Germany, America and England. After 
taking his prep work at one of the English 
public schools, Thomas went to Cambridge 
for, several years. But his education was 
completed at Columbia University. 

In the midst of his education and travel 
Thomas Merton followed the current prac- 
tice of worshipping pleasure. Yet he was 
always searching for some meaning to life. 
At the age of 23 he was baptized at a 
Church in New York. For a while he taught 
at Columbia and St. Bonaventure’s Col- 
lege. He worked for a while with the 
Baroness de Hueck in the Friendship 
House in Harlem. In the midst of this life 
the thought of the priesthood kept coming 
back to him. A retreat at the Trappist 
Abbey turned his thoughts toward the Cis- 
tercians. Finally in 1941, at the age of 26, 
he entered Gethsemani. Now he is pre- 
paring for the priesthood and is known 
as Frater Maria Louis. 

The story that is told is remarkable in 
our day. Just recently a convert Jewish 
psychiatrist wrote the story of his conver- 
sion and his entrance into the Trappist 
order. That book of Father Simon was 
a short, impersonal presentation of his 
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steps toward the Church. The Seven Storey 
Mountain is anything but impersonal. The 
title is taken from a passage in Dante 
where he speaks of the cleansing of the 
soul of the seven capital sins through the 
ascent of the seven storey mountain of 
purgatory. Thomas Merton tells the story 
of his own purgation and reveals his soul 
in the pages of his autobiography. The 
author does not hesitate at all to give his 
personal observations on men and events. 

There is no doubt of the writing ability 
of the young Trappist. In 1948 he was 
awarded the poetry prize by the Catholic 
Press Association. He knows the power 
of the skillful use of the English language. 
Catholic critics have acclaimed this book 
as one of the great modern Catholic books. 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen tells us: “The 
autobiography of Thomas Merton is a 
twentieth century form of the Confessions 
of St. Augustine.” Those who read the 
book will agree with this critique. 


The Christophers 
You Can Change the World. The Christo- 
pher Approach. By James Keller. 387 pp. 

New York: Longman’s, Green and Co. 

$3.00. 

In 1945 Father James Keller, a Mary- 
knoll missioner, started a movement that 
has aroused wide interest. The young priest 
was weary of those people who merely 
complain about the condition of the world 
and yet do not lift a finger to better the 
world. For such persons Father Keller 
formulated the doctrine of the Christo- 
phers and launched a drive that has had 
great results. The technique of the Christo- 
phers is explained in You Can Change the 
World. This book is the result of three 
years of experience in this work. 

Many people are spiritually paralyzed be- 
cause they feel the utter insufficiency of 
the individual in the face of so much evil. 
Father Keller meets this argument by 
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showing what individual persons have done. 
The torrent of letters from America to 
Italy before the post-war Italian elections 
was due to the persistence of an Italian- 
American barber in New York. He conceiv- 
ed the idea and did not rest until others 
were filled with the same zeal for the demo- 
cratic pattern of living. A housewife learn- 
ed that an oil-station owner was going to 
release a colored college student who was 
working part time for him because of the 
complaints of some of his racial-prejudiced 
customers. The woman secured more cus- 
tomers than he would have lost, and thus 
saved the job for the young Negro. The 
power of individual effort is shown in the 
scene from the Hollywood bowl. The area 
was in total darkness until the leader of 
the demonstration lighted one match which 
pierced the darkness. Then 100,000 hands 
held aloft matches and the immense Bowl 
was filled with light. 


The first few chapters of the book ex- 
plain the basic philosophy of the Christo- 
pher approach to the problem of the re- 
form of the world, that is, through the in- 
dividual. Father Keller insists that all re- 
form of morals and thinking must begin 
with the individual person himself, and 
then spread to the community, nation and 
world, which are composed of individual 
men and women. The remaining chapters 
deal with the various professions in which 
one can do a great deal of good for others. 
The basic professions are those in com- 
munication and government. In radio, writ- 
ing, acting, and teaching one can be a real 
Christopher. The professional qualifica- 
tions for these careers are outlined to- 
gether with some of the techniques for in- 
fluencing others. The book abounds with 
examples that make the practicality of the 
principles immediately evident. All Catho- 
lics should read this book so that they may 
be inspired to do something in their own 
little way to better the world. May this 
book help to direct many ordinary men 


and women to be Christophers inflamed 
with the zeal of love to combat the mili- 
tant group of those burning with the zeal 
of hate! 


Aquinas Lecture for 1948 
The Natural Desire for God. By Rev. Wil- 
liam R. O’Connor. 90 pp. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, $1.50. 


In this year’s Aquinas lecture Father 
O’Connor of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, New York, turns to a much de- 
bated point among scholastic philosophers 
and theologians. The question is in what 
sense can it be said that man has a natural 
desire to see God. The history of the ques- 
tion in pre-Christian and Christian times 
is given. Then the author gives the solu- 
tion of St. Thomas. It is clear and logical, 
but will still cause some discussion on this 
point. 


Instruction On Sex 
Accent on Purity. By Rev. Joseph E. Haley, 


CS.C. 86 pp. South Bend: Fides Pub- 
lishers, $2.25. 


A young priest professor at Notre Dame 
is the author of this latest Catholic book on 
sex. There is a good trend among Catholic 
thinkers to provide the necessary material 
for sex instruction. It is insisted that this 
duty of instructing belongs primarily to 
the parents. A very detailed instruction is 
given for the use of those who have the 
obligation of imparting such knowledge. 
The treatment of this book is frank and 
reverent. Catholic parents and educators 
will profit by this book. It is unfortunate 
that its price is too high to have wide cir- 
culation. The little book by Father Bruck- 
ner, How to Give Sex Instruction, that re- 
tails for $ .25, is still the best book of its 
kind. 
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Roger was a very shy young man— 
and he was in love. He wanted very much 
to ask Gertrude to marry him, but every 
time he thought he was about to pop the 
question his tongue seemed to get twisted 
up with his shoelaces. 

One evening he pulled himself together 
and whispered, “Gertrude, would you— 
would you consent to be—” 

“Yes?” asked Gertrude, blushingly hope- 
ful. 

“Would you consent to be buried with 
my folks?” 

e 

Mother: “Willie, why did you kick your 
little brother in the stomach?” 

Willie: “It was his own fault; he turned 
around.” 

e 

An American correspondent, proud of 
his first assignment to cover Moscow, filed 
a story in which he wrote: “During the big 
May Day parade, I stood within a stone’s 
throw of Premier Stalin.” A Russian censor 
handed the wire back, having changed it 
to: “I stood near Stalin. I threw no stone.” 

e 

A friend of mine who commutes from 
Connecticut has always avoided the smok- 
ing car—can’t stand smoking himself, and 
docsn’t like other people to smoke. He 
found a seat in a non-smoking car one 
day, but to his dismay, a man came in, 
sat down facing him, and lighted up a 
cigar. Not wanting to make a scene, the 
other man waited till the conductor came 
around to punch his ticket. As he handed 
it to the conductor, he nudged him and 
nodded at the brazen smoker. The con- 
ductor nodded back, punched the ticket 
again, and went on. 
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Lucid Intervals 


Ed. Begley saw a friend sit down to a 
table with a deck of cards and a pistol. 
“What’s the idea?” Ed. asked. 

“When I play solitaire,’ the pal said 
grimly, “nobody cheats!” 

@ 

A hillbilly who was appearing as a wit- 
ness in a law suit was being questioned by 
the plaintifi’s lawyer. 

“Can you write?” asked the lawyer. 
“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Waal, I kin read figgers pretty good, but 
don’t do so good with the writin’.” 
“How’s that?” 

“Waal, take these here signs along the 


_ 


road when I goes places; I kin read how 


fur, but not whur to.” 
@ 
Girl—“I wish the boys would stop bother- 
ing me.” 
Her Sister—‘But we’ve just moved here. 
You don’t know any boys yet.” 
Girl—“That’s what’s bothering me.” 
e 
A London coroner tells the story of a 
death certificate which reached him re- 
cently. In the column reserved for “cause 
of death” the doctor had signed his own 
name. The coroner returned the certificate 
with a note which said: “This may be 
true, but don’t you think we had better 
have some scientific reason as well?” 
e@ 
You can say she’s a vision, can’t say she’s 
a sight 
And no woman is skinny, she’s slender and 
slight, 
If she burns you up, say she sets you afire, 
And you'll always be welcome, you tricky 
old liar. 


























INK AND BLOOD 


In the third century a Christian writer named Tertullian made 
this striking prophecy: 


“The day will come when the ink of writers will be 
more important to the faith than the blood of martyrs." 


It is not too much to say that the time has arrived when this 
prophecy is being fulfilled, at least in America. The enemy of 
Christ in Ameri¢a is not violence and hate, producing martyrs, but 
indifference and uncencern, ignorance and worldliness, produc- 
ing ao new brand of pagans 


Some, of course, are pagans by conscious choice: they know 
better, but are unwilling to pay the price that Christianity demands. 
But others are pagans by default: they know nothing better than 
the paganism that has enveloped their entire lives 


For these latter, the ink of writers, the lucid argument of the 
printed word, is often the only hope, the only source of contact 
with the freedom and glory of the truth 


Whatever you do to spread good reading during Catholic Press 
Month will make you a sharer in the glory of the martyrs, whose 
blood, in the early days, was called “the seed of Christians” 
it was blood in Tertullian’s day; it is printer's ink today! 


ACTION 


As my effort to spread truth and enlightenment during Catholic 
Press Month, | am sending you a gift subscription to The Liguorian 
for 


Name 
Street and No, 


City Zone State 


Enclosed find [|| $2.00 for 1 Year 
(} $5.00 for 3 Years 
{| Please Send Gift Card in My Name 
[| Please Do Not Send Gift Card 























Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 


Adventures of Gallant Bess 
Command Decision 
Courtin’ Trouble 
Fighting Fools 

Incident 

Loaded Pistols 
Old Fashioned Girl, An 
Renegades of Sonora 
$.0.S. Submarine 
Sundown in Santa Fe 
Whispering Smith 

Previously Reviewed 

Babe Ruth Story, The 
Beyond Glory 

Big Sombrero, The 
Blazing Across the Pecos 
Blondie’s Secret 
Borrowed Trouble 
Crusades, The 

angerous Venture 
Dangerous Years 


as Maedchen Irene (German 


Denver Kid, The 

Design for Death 

Disaster 

Dude Goes West, The 

Dynamite 

False Paradise 

El] Dorado Pas 

Fighter Squadron 

Fort Apache 

For the Love of Mary 

Four Faces West (formerts 
Passed This Way 

French Leave 

Fugitive, The 

‘ury at Furnace Creek 

Gallant Blade The 

Gay Amigo, The 

Girl from Manhattan, The 

Girl of the Canal 

Grand Canyon Trail 

Gunning for Justice 

Hills of Home 

Hidden Danger 

Indian Agent 

I Surrender Dear 

Joan of Arc 

Jungle Goddes 

Jungle Patro! 

Kidnapped 

Kings of The Olsmoptics 

Louisiana Story 

Luck of the Irish, The 

Luxury Line: 

Monsieur Vincent (French) 

Montecassino (Italian 

Mozart Story, The 

Night Time in Nevada 

Night Wind 

Olympic Cavalcade 

On An Island With You 

One Night With You 


They 


Outlaw Brand 

Quick on the Trigeer 

Quiet Weekend 

Racing Luck 

Rangers Ride, The 

Rusty Leads the Way 

Search, The 

Secret Land, The 

Shaggy 

Shanghai Chest, The 

Sheriff of Medicine Bow 

Silver Trails 

Sinister Journey 

Smoky Mountain Melody 

So Dear to My Heart 

Son of God’s Country 

Southern Yankee, A 

Spirit and the Flesh, The 
(Italian) 

Station West 

Strange Gamble 

13. Lead_ Soldiers 

Trouble Makers 

Tucson 

Valiant Hombre, A 

Walk a Crooked Mile 

Who Killed Doc Robin 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Issue 


Decision of Christopher Blake, 


Last of the Wild Horse 

Letter to Three Wive 

Macbeth 

Mexican Hayride 

Snowbound 

Strange Case of Mrs. Crane, The 

This Was a Woman 

Thunder in the Pine: 

Trouble Preferred 

Words and Music 
Previously Reviewed 

Accused, The 

Angel in Exile 

Angel on the Amazon 

Another Part of the Forest 

Apartment for Peggy 

Appointment with Murder 

Behind Locked Door 

Belle Starr’s Daughter 

Big Clock, The 

Blood on the Moon 

Bodyguard 

Bungalow 13 

Children on Trial ( British 

Corridor of Mirrors 

Countess of Monte Cristo 


Cry of the City 
Dulcimer Street 
Embraceable You 
Emperor Waltz, The 
Eternal Melodies (Italian 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO 


Every Girl Should Be Mar-ied 
Fabulous Joe 
Fuller Brush Man, The 
Good Sam 
Hamlet 
Hatter’s Castle 
Her Man Gilbey 
He Walked by Night 
High Fury (British) 
Hollow Triumph 
Inner Sanctum 
In This Corner 
Joe Palooka in the Bis Fight 
Johnny Belinda 
ey Largo 
Kissing Bandit, The 
Kiss the Blood Off My Hanes 
Lady at Midnight 
Larceny 
Last of the Badmen 
Leather Gloves 
Life With Father 
Loves of Carmen, The 
Lucky Stiff, The 
Man-Eater of Kumaon 
Michael O'Halloran 
Million Dollar Weekend 
Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid 
Night Has a Thousand Eves 
Night unto Night 
Open Secret 
Out of the Storm 
Pagliacci (Italian) 


Picadilly Incident (Britist 

Pirate, The 

Pitfall, The 

Plunderers, The 

Prairie, The 

Rachel and the Strange: 

Return of October The 

River Lady 

Rogues’ Regiment 

Romance on the Hich Seas 

Rope, The 

Sainted Sisters, The 

Sealed Verdict 

Shed No Tears 

Smart Girls Don’t Talk 

Snake Pit, The 

So Evil My Love 

Sofia 

Sorry Wrong Number 

So This Is New York 

Stage Struck 

Street With No Name 

Summer Holiday 

lap Roots 

Texas, Brooklyn and Heaven 

Train to Alcatraz 

Twisted Road, The f t 
Your Red Wagon 

Two Guys from Texas 

Unconquered 

Unfaithfully Yours 

Untamed Breed, The 

Up in Central Park 

Urubu 
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